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Siam Takes 


Y[AM’S REHABILITATION PROGRAM 

fell far short of its mark in 1946, and 
major problems may for some time pre- 
yent consistent and orderly progress. 
Some advance was made, however, to- 
ward restoration of normal economic or- 
der in the country—until recently the 
only politically independent area in the 
whole of Southeast Asia. Developments 
in the liberalization of trade restrictions 
and modifications in Siam’s rice-procure- 
ment program offer cause for optimism. 

Following discussions which lasted 
through the first 4 months of the year, 
a new Siamese constitution was adopted 
on April 30, 1946. In May a new cus- 
toms tariff went into effect, whereby du- 
ties were increased on a large number 
of items for the purpose of increasing 
State revenues by an estimated 150,000,- 
000 baht annually. Admitted duty-free, 
however, are such urgently needed goods 
and commodities as tools, implements, 
and various kinds of construction ma- 
terials. 

During the early months of 1946, before 
adequate banking facilities had been re- 
stored, foreign trade was conducted by 
the Government, largely on a barter ba- 
sis. Effective in May of that year, the 
Government fixed the exchange rate for 
the baht, or tical, at 100 baht = US$10.075 
and 40 baht= £1 sterling. Subsequently, 
banks were opened for foreign business 
and trade was restored to private chan- 
nels, subject to various kinds of controls. 
Unconfirmed figures indicate that ex- 
ports for the year were valued at 437,- 
517,000 baht, exceeding the value of im- 
ports by more than 20,000,000. Import 
trade with the United States reached a 
value of $7,500,000, the largest dollar vol- 
ume ever recorded and more than twice 
that attained in the former peak year 
of 1929-30. 

Perhaps the most serious drawback to 
Siam’s recovery in 1946 was the break- 
down in the rice procurement program 
and the consequent failure to meet com- 
mitments to export rice under interna- 
tional agreements. Internally there 
were many complexities, because of ram- 
ifications in the trade in rice which 
patterns the everyday life and economic 
Well-being of a majority of the 16,000,000 
inhabitants. Externally, failure to ex- 
Port rice in sufficient quantities has 
meant that, in relation to demand, only 
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Stock—Recording 
Some Gains Despite Obstacles 


By Dororny V. Kniss, Far Eastern Division, Office of International Trade, 


Department of Commerce 


limited amounts of foreign exchange 
have been available for purchase of goods 
and commodities abroad. 


Controls in Tenuous Position 


Because exports of rice (ranging from 
1,250,000 to 1,500,000 metric tons annu- 
ally) normally account for more than 
50 percent of Siam’s foreign exchange, 
the Government’s trade and exchange 
controls were ciosely tied up with the 
rice-procurement program. For some 
time after private trade was resumed, 
all imports and the foreign currency to 
pay for them were under license, and 
exporters were required to surrender to 
the Bank of Siam proceeds from their 
sales abroad. This strict control was 
deemed necessary in view of the scarcity 
of foreign exchange and the desire of 
the Government to insure the importa- 
tion of essential goods and commcodities 
rather than those which offered greater 
speculative opportunities. The Govern- 
ment needed the exchange derived from 
rice exports, but the fact that rice cx- 
porters had to surrender this exchange 
was one of the factors that served to 
militate against larger shipments. The 


whole control program, therefore, was 
balanced somewhat precariously between 
economic policy on the one hand and 
expediency on the other. For this rea- 
son, many control regulations were 
amended or canceled before Siamese 
traders had become accustomed to them, 
and in some -cases before American and 
other foreign firms had received official 
confirmation of their existence. 
According to the Tripartite Pact of 
May 6, 1946, and the Anglo-Siamese 
Agreement of May 1, 1946, Siam agreed 
to make available for export, under the 
Combined Rice Commission, a total of 
1,200,000 tons of rice by May 1, 1947. 
Terms of the agreement fixed the price 
of rice at £12 14s. per ton of 35-percent 
milled rice ex mill, and the price of 
paddy at 280 baht per ton of paddy 
equivalent of rice. The procurement 
program was based on voluntary sur- 
render of paddy to collectors, who de- 
livered it to millers, and the voluntary 
sale to Government authorities for ex- 
port. The Government made its appeal 
for the surrender of stocks of paddy and 
rice on the basis of its commitments to 
export, a penalty for failure to comply 
having been provided in the agreements. 








Courtesy Siamese Legation 


Plowing teams, in Siam rice field 








At the port of Bangkok 


Many Factors Involved 


The whole rice program, however, was 
involved in difficulties on all sides. 
Farmers had long been without con- 
sumer goods, and cotton cloth was 
scarce. During the Japanese occupa- 
tion, rinderpest had attacked draft ani- 
mals, many of which had died. Simple 
hand implements and tools needed to be 
replaced. Although Siam had probably 
produced enough food for its own use 
during the course of the war, acreage 
under paddy cultivation decreased 
sharply. At no time was there complete 
disruption of transportation, but many 
rail and water facilities had been de- 
stroyed or displaced. 

Farmers needed money because prices 
of virtually all goods and commodities, 
including the local prices of rice, had 
soared out of bounds, while control 
prices of paddy remained unrealistically 
low. Adequate supplies of cotton cloth 
and consumer goods might have con- 
stituted sufficient inducement for paddy 
growers to turn over stocks, but, in view 
of limited amounts of foreign exchange 
and the tight position of cotton textiles 
throughout the world, these could not at 
first be provided. 

Farmers, therefore, could not be ex- 
pected to turn in paddy stocks willingly 
through regular channels, when it was 
far more lucrative to dispose of them 
through the black market. With pro- 
ceeds of black-market sales, they could 
make more effective bids for the scant 
supplies of desired goods which were prc- 
curable at high prices. As a result, ef- 
forts to requisition paddy were not en- 
tirely successful. 


Government Spurs Output 


In attempts to meet commitments to 
export, the Government encouraged 
farmers to cultivate maximum acreage, 
offering various kinds of assistance. Be- 
sides extending some financial aid, au- 
thorities distributed seeds for planting, 
improved and increased the supply of 
livestock for draft purposes, and pro- 
vided free, or at nominal costs, simple 
farm implements 
The area under paddy cultivation was 
estimated at from 18,000,000 to 20,000,000 
rais (2.5 rais=1 acre), compared with 
22,000,000 rais in 1938-39 and less than 
10,000,000 in 1941. Of the area planted 
in 1946, more than 3,000,000 rais were 
severely damaged by drought and pests, 
so that acreage actually harvested was 
considerably smaller. 

Transportation was inadequate during 
the late spring and summer months, but 
with procurement of cars, trucks, and 
locomotives in India and the recondi- 
tioning of highways and railroads, land 
facilities showed considerable improve- 
ment. Despite more than 4,000 kilo- 
meters of railroads, and a fairly adequate 
system of feeder roads, most of the 
country’s rice normally moves to market 
and to milling centers, as it has since time 
immemorial, by grain barges along the 
sluggish rivers and waterways. More 
than 1,000 barges were destroyed during 
the war, and it was some months before 
replacements could be made. By Octo- 
ber 1946 observers were of the opinion 
that transportation was no longer a real 
problem. 

The matter of procurement was not 
solved when rice had been milled, for 
control price of rice offered little incen- 
tive to millers to turn over stocks to Gov- 


procured in India. 


ernment account. Everything in Milling 
centers, particularly in and around 
Bangkok, brought peak prices. Alway; 
present, therefore, was the temptation to 
dispose of rice through the black market 
and many cargoes were loaded into small 
craft lying beyond the Menam bar 
These shipments would bring a much 
higher price in other Asiatic Countries 
which were critically short of rice. In 
consequence of these and other factors 
exports of rice were consistently behing 
the schedule that had been set up to meg 
commitments. By January 1, 1947, less 
than 400,000 tons had been shipped, 


Controls Modified Rapidly 


During the summer and fall of 194 
exchange and trade controls were mod. 
fied a number of times. The pring | 
necessity to build up foreign exchange ty 
the Government’s account did not pre. 
clude the expediency of releasing ey. 
change for purposes of stimulating rice 
movement and business transactions jp 
general. Several inducement schemes — 
were tried, whereby exporters of certain , 
commodities were permitted to retain a 
percentage of foreign-exchange pro. 
ceeds to pay for imports. Sale of nearly 
8,000,000 grammes of reserve gold to the 
Federal Reserve Bank in New York pro. 
vided a dollar account against which - 
Siamese importers could draw credit for \ 
the import of certain priority goods, A 
decision to forbid the use of capital hold- 
ings abroad to pay for imports was re- 
versed, under pressure of various busi- 
ness and importing groups 

As the late fall drew on, it was evident 
that drastic changes were necessary in 
the rice-procurement program and in 
control of trade and exchange. Finally 
on December 24, the international agree- 
ments regarding rice exports were mod- 
fied, and on January 20, 1947, Siam’s 
foreign-exchange and trade regulations 
were substantially liberalized. 

According to the modifications of the 
Tripartite Agreement of May 6, 1946, and | 
the Anglo-Siamese Agreement of May 
1, 1946, the old target figure of 1,200,000 
tons of rice to be furnished by May 1, 
1947, was replaced by a new figure of 
600,000 tons for export between Janualy 
l and August 31, 1947. The penalty pro- 
vision, applicable in the event that Siam , 
cannot meet commitments, would be ef- 
fective only from September 1947, and 
then only with reference to the new tal- 
get figure of 600,000 tons. 


Realistic Price Fixed 


There was established also a new basit 
price effective January 1, 1947, for 3 
percent milled rice ex mill at £20 per ton 
an appreciable increase from the forme! 
price of £12 14s. per ton. In pursuance 
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of this policy, the Government fixed a 
price of 440 baht (about US$44) per ton 
of paddy equivalent of 35-percent milled 
rice, against the former price, the equiv- 
alent of US$28. 

An export tax of £4 per ton was agreed 
upon, to be paid to the Government of 
Siam by the purchaser in sterling or dol- 
jars at the option of the purchaser. The 
proceeds of this tax are set aside in a 
special fund (separate from normal rev- 
enues of the Government), to be used 
for such purposes as may be agreed upon 
by the Siamese Government and the 
Combined Siamese Rice Commission. 
Suggested uses include the encourage- 
ment of greater paddy production, and 
supplying funds to enable rice for do- 
mestic consumption to be sold at, or in 
the neighborhood of, the control price 
if necessary. 

While the new procurement program 
started off slowly, results by late Febru- 
ary were gratifying. Arrivals of paddy 
in Bangkok were then running from 
3.000 to 5,000 tons daily, and permits is- 
sued by provincial commissioners for 
movement of paddy and milled rice 
doubled each week during the first 3 
weeks of the month. Authorities esti- 
mated that 75,000 tons of rice might be 
available in March and 100,000 in April. 
April reports indicated that arrivals of 
rice and paddy in Bangkok during the 
month of March totaled approximately 
96,000 tons, but it was expected that the 
flow would slow down in view of the im- 
minent dry season. Shipments during 
March amounted to only 33,873 tons, ac- 
cording to the Combined Rice Commis- 
sion, with largest amounts going to Brit- 
ish Malaya. Shipments of rice from 
January 1 through May 31 amounted to 


200,250 tons, not counting 4,600 tons 


shipped under the inducement scheme 
and 5,700 tons of Chinese free-gift rice 
for China. 

Early in 1947 the Government decided 
to introduce a system of rice rationing 
in Bangkok, in view of the failure of pre- 
vious plans to effect an equitable distri- 
bution of rice at reasonable prices. 
While the rationing system met with 
considerable opposition from the Chinese 
rice merchants, it is being continued and 
recent reports indicate a fair parity be- 
tween the Government control price and 
prevailing local prices. 

The Government has not relaxed its 
efforts to stimulate rice production. 
Since proceeds of the export tax on rice 
may be used to procure consumer goods 
for distribution to farmers, efforts have 
been made to increase supplies of these 
goods. Farm implements, mainly hoes 
of the type used by Indian farmers, have 
arrived and have been distributed in 
some quantity. United States Army en- 
trenching tools, acquired by the Siamese 
Government under the credit extended 
by the United States to purchase sur- 
plus military supplies, have also been put 
in hands of the farmers. A second con- 
signment of about 4,000,000 yards of 
cotton cloth was received from India, 
and a third lot is scheduled to have ar- 
rived. It has been unofficially reported 
that Siam may receive 25,000,000 yards 
of cotton goods from Japan, and a cable- 
gram recently received from Tokyo 
stated that more than 11,000,000 yards 
had been loaded for Siam. Cotton cloth 
is designed to be a specific incentive, 
since it is granted to farmers agreeing to 
place additional acreage under culti- 
vation. 

The aim for acreage under rice culti- 
vation in 1947 is 24,000,000 rais, and trade 





Courtesy Siamese Legation 


Floating houses on a river deep in the heart of northern Siam. 


1947 








Courtesy Siamese Legation 


Modern motion-picture theater in Siam’s 
capital. 


sources report that about 20,000,000 rais 
have been planted, some 5 percent of 
which has been damaged by adverse 
weather or insects. 


Liberalization Effected 


Of equal importance with the change 
in the rice-procurement program was 
the liberalization of trade and exchange 
controls, effective January 20, 1947. At 
that date, the export-import control li- 
censing system was abolished, and the 
Foreign Trade Regulation Board dis- 
solved, all remaining controls being un- 
der direction of the Bank of Siam. Im- 
port licenses were eliminated, except for 
such items as arms and drugs, which 
have always been subject to special li- 
cense. Permits to export became no 
longer necessary, except for rice, rubber, 
teak, and tin. Exporters of rice were to 
receive special inducements (currently 
permission to utilize 10 percent of for- 
eign exchange derived from exports), 
while exporters of teak, tin, and rubber 
were granted 50 percent of the proceeds 
in foreign currencies, which they might 
use to pay for imports or might transfer 
once to other importers. The remaining 
50 percent of foreign currency goes into 
a central exchange pool, its equivalent 
in baht being paid to the exporter. 

A telegram just received from Bangkok 
states that the Siamese Cabinet decided 
on June 11 to liberalize further restric- 
tions on the exportation of rubber. Ex- 
porters of this commodity are now free 
to utilize 80 percent of their foreign 
currency proceeds, the Government’s 
share having been reduced to 20 percent. 

Exchange from the central pool is 
made available at official rates for pro- 
curement abroad of only priority goods. 
Included in the ‘‘first-priorities” list are 
general goods urgently needed for Sia- 


(Continued on p. 37) 

















Monthly Statistics of World ‘Trade 


Prepared by Areas Branch, Office of International Trade 


The data here shown were compiled from 
Official trade statistics of the various coun- 
tries unless otherwise specified. Monthly 
data are preliminary. Values originally re- 
ported in foreign currencies have been con- 
verted for the purpose of this report to 
United States dollars at the rates of ex- 
change applicable to the various periods. 
Due to the character of the basic data, dollar 
values of the trade of a number of European 
countries must be regarded as no more than 
very rough approximations. Comparison of 
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El Salvador* do 2 
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South America: 
Argentina 3 * do 1, 183. 2 
Brazil * * ce 81.5 
Chile 4 * do 229.4 
Colombia do 
Ecuador* do Gs 
Paraguay do 
Peru 3 * do 151 
Uruguay 4 * do 150.8 
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Austria do = 21.0 
Belgium-Luxembourg ” * do 676.6 
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Asia 
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New Zealand ! * do 320. 7 
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current value figures with earlier data should 
take into consideration that no adjustments 
have been made for changes in price levels 

Export figures for Argentina, Australia, 
British Malaya, Chile, Cuba, Egypt, Hong 
Kong, India, Mexico, New Zealand, Siam, and 
the United Kingdom include reexports; those 
for Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, China, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States 
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Exports—Continued 


Africa: | 
Algeria . 
igypt * 
dat West Africa 
Gold Coast !° 
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Argentina do 70.1 
Brazil do 671 0 
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June July August aa October “es “ees January February| March April 
19.0 - 
29. 4 22. 3 28. 8 21.3 27.0 27.0 27.0 
2.8 3.4 3.6 
a 3.9 a} 0 1.4 6.7 11.6 §.2 9.8 = 

r10.7 r&.5 r10.6 rOs 7.1 ' 6.0 r5.4 5.6 5.5 4 _ 
30.7 - 

1, 937.5 2, 015. 9 2, 132.3 1, 995. 7 
142.0 158. 0 162.4 185. 5 197.2 181.0 172.9 176. 2 207.8 224.5 
3.0 2.9 3.2 62.3 62.3 ns 
24.3 r 36.8 5.3 23.8 21.3 28. 4 35.3 = 
61.7 3.7 2 = 
2.7 2.9 2.6 2.9 3. 6 3.8 6.9 a 
1.2 1.3 1.4 1.7 1.0 1.0 1.9 2. 5 3.1 7 
2.3 2.6 2.3 2.0 2.4 1.9 2.0 " 
41.5 Ww. 3 52.0 44.5 50.3 r 53.4 tr 58.7 « $58.9 453.2 461.5 
1.5 Oe | 1.2 1.2 1.8 1.5 1.2 1.5 1.5 
4.6 ‘ 
41.7 41.8 41.6 11.5 
371.7 r 422.0 415.4 378. 4 396.7 ® 470. 2 497.6 537.7 423.4 434. 5 483.6 
10.8 0.8 15.8 54.9 61.7 6.8 63.5 70.0 62. 4 7 
52.6 54.4 62.9 62.4 57.4 64.9 90.3 86.3 87.7 86.5 Fe 
15.4 18.7 14.8 15.1 18. 1 21.7 20.9 18.8 20.5 19. 4 
18.7 22.7 
2.2 é. ¢ 2.6 2. 6 2. 6 6 2.5 2.5 
10.0 10.6 10.6 11.6 12.2 8S 15.6 13.6 12.1 r. 

11.4 2.8 13.7 14.0 20. 8 14.6 14.4 14.0 10.3 17.2 
. ‘ 
2.8 1.5 4.5 4.5 2.9 3.3 4.0) 3 j ? 
3 v1.4 § 118.0 5 104.6 § 123.1 § 149.7 37 § 137.8 $119.9 § 138. 5 
, & & 5 3.8 6. 1 5.4 4.0 3.8 4.2 
15.3 15. 2 18. 0 19.5 25.3 27.0 30.6 30. 2 39.3 
410.3 54.4 65.6 62. 1 69.1 59. 2 41.3 34. 6 32.7 
23.4 15.5 23. 2 27 30. 9 31.4 32.8 
18. 5 21.9 20.3 17.5 17.0 16.7 j 20.8 16.9 4 10.8 
239. 6 196. 1 170.6 154.7 197.6 161.1 199. 4 216.4 230. 6 931.4 
1.4 7.4 5.9 6.1 7.7 5.5 6.3 4.1 7.6 6.4 
51.8 78.7 78.4 75. 1 80. 1 90. 5 75.8 117.9 ‘ 
3.5 0.8 43.7 10.1 16.5 53.9 55. 4 5. 0 62. 1 
16, ¢ 22. 9 25. 7 23. 2 23. 4 29. 8 12. 1 15. 8 28. 6 
67 71.4 69. 0 70.4 77.8 82. 2 94.4 85. 2 77.6 
63. ¢ 62. 5 66.3 59. 5 70.8 77.2 77.2 72.8 91.2 94.6 
7.3 S. 1 7.8 12.8 17.6 23. 4 9.3 14.4 
112.4 106.8 187. 1 $27.2 513.0 00. O 4189. 3 453.5 524. 1 592. 7 
$2.3 | 55. 6 38. 6 51.6 45. 4 54.4 
7 i 17.9 3.3 If 11.8 16.8 18.3 
67.8 76 97.7 80.6 79. 4 3. 7 52. 3 51.1 
7. 1 20.4 28. 6 2. 5 x. & Im 5 26. 1 
61.9 ; 
1.3 12. ¢ 7.7 89.8 14.3 
) 0 4 7 
23.6 20. 2 0.38 2 0. 4 26.4 27.4 6 29. 0 
2. ys 26. 1 JOS lb. li yt 
44 i 6. 8 UY ® 
17 iV s 3.4 4.9 1.4 52. 5 73. 1 55. 1 55. 3 
ze. 4 It. ¢ 21. ¢ 2 ’ 10.8 21.6 LY. 5 
21.0 
"Lf ” y 2 y 4 t) ] 2 st} ri 
i s i.2 
3. 10) 1.7 4. | 1.0 6. 2 10 4.58 6. ( 
6.2 S s 7.0 77 7.9 a7 7 4 & 4 
certain countries; these remarks are given in addi the notes of warning expressed 
in the introduction and in the other footnotes imerica: Costa Rica—import 
figures are for January through November only fiscal year ended Septe er 30, 
M46. /ionduras——tisecal year ended June 30, 1946 Par value exchange rat ab- 
lished by the International Monetary Fund were used for conversion to dollars for the 
countries which are members of the Fund. In some of the other countries the best con- 
version factors available were used, Austria—data include trade with Germany; imports 
rly Monthly Bulletir of coal and coke are adjusted to the price level prevailing in 1947; U NRRA shipments, 
Military Government expenditures, and gifts are excluded. Bulgaria—import figures 
exclude imports not regulated by the customs Czechoslorakia—figures exclude 
UNRRA and similar shipments. Finland—export figures exclude reparations and resti- 
tution. France—import figures are unadjusted for French undervaluations exceeding 
port to warehouse US$50,000,000. Netherlands—data include diamond purchases and sales, but exclude 
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known. 
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In making the conversion from Chinese 


dollars, an arbitrary rate of exchange was applied to the adjustments. - In view of the 

precipitous decline in the foreign-exchange value of the Chinese dollar, conversion of the 

| Chinese trade returns has been made at rates which possibly do not reflect the actual 

ire preliminary, and are subject rates at which business was done Hlong Kong—converted at HK$1.00=US$0.251875, 

for the calendar vear; however, the par value announced by the International Monetary Fund on December 18, 1946. 

re not necessarily equal to the India—fiseal year ended March 31, 1946. Siam—figures represent trade from January 
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ind use of the values shown for f South Africa—totals include figures for January through September only 
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The statistical data on United States trade, 
derived from figures compiled by Bureau of 
the Census, report total trade, distribution of 
trade by countries and areas, and trade in 
leading commodities. Three types of ex- 
ports—cash-purchase, lend-lease, and 
UNRRA—are shown separately where each 
constitutes a significant part of the trade 
with individual countries and areas in 1947; 
total exports appearing alone represent cash- 
purchase goods, largely or entirely, except as 
noted. Commodity exports show totals only, 
without break-down into types. 

Cash-purchase exports include private 
commercial trade; goods purchased and 
shipped by foreign government missions; 
shipments to United States Government 
agencies abroad, including certain raw mate- 





1947 
Item 
April April 
VALVE 
Exports, including reexports thous. dol — 1, 298, 602 756, S20 
Cash-purchas« dk 1, 232, 504 586, 59S 
Lend-leas¢ do 2,037 SO, 442 
UNRRA do 64, 061 8Y, TSO 
Exports, United States merchandise do 1, 280, 408 739, 237 
Cash-purchase 2 do 1,215,118 § 574, 907 
Lend-lease do 2. 037 78, 368 
UNRRA do 63, 253 85, 62 
General imports do 511, 802 407, 284 
Imports for consumption do 183, 646 394, 995 
INDEYES 
Exports, United States merchandis« 
Value 1936-38 = 100 N25 0) 
Quantity do 2s] 197 
Unit value do IST 14 
Imports for consumption 
"alue do 236 143 
Quantity do 107 17 
Unit value do 221 164 
UNIT 
EXPORTS, INCLUDING REEXPORTS 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Canada thous. dol 181, 511 103, 680 
American Republics, total do SM. 413 150, 752 
Mexico do 57, OO2 , V0 
Central American Republics _do 25, 324 9, 237 
Cuba do 47, 577 23, 491 
Argentina do 44, 464 10, 536 
Bolivia do 3, 043 1, 782 
Brazil do 61, 240 22, 442 
Chil do 9, 919 5, 256 
Colombia do 21, 23 12, 435 
Peru do 11, 032 5, 129 
Uruguay do 7, 054 3, 141 
Venezuela do 46, 138 17,777 
Curacao do 5, O18 5, OY 
EUROPE 
United Kingdom thous. dol 93, 438 63, 0 
Continenta! Europe, including U.S.8. R 
thous. dol 396, 837 275, 268 
Cash-purchase do 346, 496 138, 921 
Lend-lease do 1, WOT 55, 593 
UNRRA do 18, 454 78, 754 
Belgium ° do 45, 059 21, O83 
Czechoslovakia do 7,110 11,015 
UNRRA do 3, 962 4 685 
Denmark 2 do &, R53 1, 676 
Finland ° do 1,772 1, 785 
France do 76, 432 78, O12 
Germany # do 14, 900 7, 212 
Greece do 12. 732 10, 231 
UNRRA do 5, O81 &, OS] 
Italy do 55, 352 35. 004 
UNRRA do 11, 334 21, 66 
Netherlands * do 41, 823 16, 970 
Norway do 14, 136 5, 722 
Poland and Danzig do 17, 056 17, 115 
UNRRA do 13, 186 16, 465 
Portugal do 10, 73 4, 504 
Spain do 4, 270 1, 524 
Sweden do 43, 786 12, 756 
8.S.R do 9, 281 0), IST 
Lend-leas do 1, 788 15, 152 
UNRRA do 4,118 12, 458 
See footnotes at end of table. 


rials transferred to Japan and Germany for 
local processing; and relief or charitable sup- 
plies shipped by the Red Cross and other 
private agencies, referred to as “private re- 
lief shipments.” 

Lend-lease figures represent largely mer- 
chandise on order as of VJ-day, which recipi- 
ent nations arranged to finance 


The export figures cover merchandise 
shipped from the United States customs area 
with the exception of goods destined to 
United States Armed Forces abroad. Goods 
that reach foreign countries through these 
forces consequently do not appear in the 


Statistics. 
Exports generally show country of ultimate 
destination; if this was not known, country 
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Imported goods are credited to the country 
in which the products were mined, grown, or 





of consignment Prewar boundaries of the manufactured 
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1946 1047 
130) 38 
j nt 
May June October Novel Decen January Febru Marc pyOrag 
ber ber iry 
SAD. OH RTS. ON 6H. SOU YS6, 301 1,097,177 1,115, 501 1. 152. eee S27. 30 USS. S44 
661 0 70. 457 1s. 107 126,109 1,084,888 1,050,992 1 O80. 77S ” 270 USS. S44 
6,614 194 7. 5Ra &. SAT 6, 109 8 357 , 4s mii) 
122, 246 11S, 052 10,81 1,57 6, O80 MH, 152 tis, tit 7 ,) 
R15. 044 SSS. OS 28, AQT wiT, ATE 1. O$3. SNE 1.096, 204 1.134 12 |} 04.4494 ) OO 
641.744 OST. SIE 510 414. 136 1,022,178 1.0 4 1, (44, 24 .¢ 2 OOS 
64, 602 57. 138 7. 587 ® 557 6.199 s 7 , 4s : 710 
108, 698 113,08 10,80 44,7 5. 512 > rR HH), S38 Hu.0 
397, 646 BRS, O84 13, 73t $81.41 S32 2, se 134,778 $44, 2t S2Y, O52 
40, OLS 71, OSE 5), 720 $70), 239 $07, 550 7, 069 42 154.48 st s4 
t 2 217 WF 14 a it " 
21s 5 ( 739 oN 9 2 my u 
154 157 7 l 174 ’ ‘s . “ 
1M Is] 1M 220 24 2h at 212 i 
114 O07 104 ps 27 2 iM 
167 16u ~ s7 ul 4 ‘AyD ” t 
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105, 3S. 114, 42 fH, 2 “ 2 2 1), JUS 145.6740 s is 
167, 337 TSO), 27 1 4 252, 306 242, SDs INT, Bt s ‘ ‘ 
39, 207 12. 4s] 2 “WO | Lo] 4414 #2 2 un 
11, OS4 11, 923 2, 84 Lf, 40 26, SO} ; 1 21,4 iss 
21 , 22, 779 14] iH, 439 4454 1. 494 22 2ti, 224 
14. 70S 13, 622 oa 29, 374 7. 850 “yt 6. O55 mo. 464 2, 432 
1, 97 2, O32 741 2, 2 2 2, S85 1. 2, SY 1, 64S 
ms O53 27, 192 20, 09] 17. 7 138 2 7 ‘ tT t 14 1 
6, 047 7,437 si) 7.471 672 11, 7 4, 12¢ 1s] is 
12, 138 ] 106 old 4,212 21, 128 21 \t 2‘ 4 “AE yt 
5. 480 iw 2 Wet 524 1.174 & 414 6.9 1 5S isi 
4.143 O66 2 514 7 } 7. 124 2 s i 294 2 Tt 
17. 192 ) 4 &O75 27 2 1 i) 27. G7 wi Hh2 44 
O74 O50 2,157 21 164 1 0) 4, 702 lt 24 
Hs, O44 62.414 #04 4 “ 74.0 2 24 } | / 
312, 82 105, Ot4 20, 704 279, 724 284, 434 319, 528 48. O40 5, 258 242, 204 
166, 940 168, G10 105, 804 931, G58 37 §31 17, S52 246, ISU 207, 555 242, 24 
43, 577 44, 448 6, 2 ( 230) 6. GOS , 310 64 
102, 308 411.706 8 G6H7 11, 21 j 73 44.678 14. 446 6.049 
28, 42S S76 lo, 200) HI 26, 167 28, 284 114 10, 405 Zo, OSU 
14, 761 6, 590 2,04 7, 540 Wy 7, 039 4,61 5, 15 4, 5t 
14,379 758 22, O55 GAY , 780 1, 854 HO8 
4, 430 22 3, Al 4,054 653 4, 236 0, 32 8, 352 h, O2S 
3, 141 badd 1, 224 4,624 >, OF 2, WS) 1, 406 1, S05 s, 524 
70, 526 62, 577 71.100 67. 492 4, H0U Oo. S10 7. 108 73, OS] 17, 540 
5, SIS 7, 983 2, 331 11, 68Y 10, 943 12,615 4, OY 13, 704 (1,202 
16, O77 S, 926 >, 386 S, 584 11, SYI 13, 261 20, 212 2H, YO 2, 228 
13, 369 HO] 1, 486 $320 6. 440 SOS 1434 7. 244 
1, 187 7, 234 4. 345 1, 056 1, 846 11, 168 $5, 052 10, 1SY 21, 008 
21, 402 14, 605 2, 2 14, 508 13, 432 15, OO7 22, 346 4H, OS 
17. 380 11, 676 16, 33¢ 27, 142 1 502 >» 100 4.014 0, 004 27. Ot 
4,845 6, 206 6, 350 4 A 10, S82 13, 977 14, 467 15, 9O5 ( QQ? 
6, 156 16,074 2 74 5 SS 102 10, 6. &, 727 AS WA) 
24, 529 14, 229 2, 116 119. 4, 358 8, 3h 5, 84 74 
6, 465 6, 604 42 4, 504 7,040 6, 912 6, Y2 S15 3, SA 
7. 158 », O06) 2, 622 2 Os. 1, 603 , SOS O13 HHS 4.424 
20, 760 15, 320 ] S7 22,832 i, 420 $1, O83 784 27, 871 14, OS4 
0, 531 $s, (0) 11, 106 6, O39 14, 078 24, 671 15, 74 7, 232 If, 224 
13, 407 19, 735 674 4, 437 1, 949 4,724 142 . 
12, 97 us, 240) “4 144 i, 276 4 6, 202 4) 
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1947 1946, 1947 1936-38 January-April 
Item , 4-month 
April April May June October —— — January — March | average 1946 1947 
1 pur. ExpoRTS, INCLUDING REEXPORTS—Con 
Forces EUROPE—continued 
S Sta.  ¢inontal Europe, including U.S.S8. R 
ded as Continental Ruros thous. dol 
Yugoslavia do i, 752 5, 588 8, 373 13, 1, 858 5, 801 6, 129 3, 424 2, 036 6, 622 796 71, 841 18, 834 
‘ UNRRA do i, 230 5, 539 &, 266 13, 357 1, 808 5, 408 5, 964 2, 837 1, 832 6, 017 69, 844 16, 916 
Andise Other Central ind)» Southeastern 
$ area Europe ! thous. dol 11,111 4, 957 7, 612 10, 644 1, 022 5, 895 6, 203 4, 997 6, 092 9, 595 4, 300 9, 825 31, 795 
se en. UNRRA do 4,445 4, 666 6, S60 4, 460 609 3, 971 4, 804 2, 632 4, 287 7, 208 6, 172 18, 660 
mer. ASIA AND OCEANIA 
S$ plus Western Asia thous. dol 27, 931 7, 148 12, 806 12,73 4,314 14, 031 17, 831 17, 864 18, 185 22, 398 10, 632 38, 750 86, 378 
stoms Far East do 149, 241 97, 251 117, 954 145, 201 62, 817 108, O41 190, 376 142, 920 159, O85 191, 240 185, 748 367, 420 642, 486 
S Cash-purchast do 133, 765 77, 629 SS, 219 113, 669 60, 369 97, 524 175, 952 130, 850 139, 906 177, 065 185, 748 293, 831 581, 586 
Sump- Lend-lease do 8, 651 9, 810 5, 608 305 171 1, S67 617 (x 14 25, 979 #31 
liately UNRRA do 15, 476 10, 971 19, 925 25, 924 2, 143 10, 346 12, 557 12, 453 19, 179 14, 161 47, 610 60, 269 
sump. China do 26), 175 38, 346 58, 458 58, 139 19, 004 35, 809 54, 590 35, 921 39, 720 37, 370 14,584 | 132,853 139, 186 
sump- Cash-purchase do 11,395 23, 162 30, 752 28, O48 16, 804 29, 072 42, 663 24, 332 20, 842 23, 441 14, 584 74, O84 80, 010 
onded Lend-lease do 4,213 7,872 4, 309 242 93 1, 697 509 (x 11, 258 509 
UNRRA do 14, 780 10, 971 19, 834 25, 782 2, 048 fi, 644 10, 230 11, O80 18, 878 13, 929 47, 511 58, 667 
Untry India and Depe ndencies do ts. 52Q 13, 4 7, 802 14, S41 14 O14 15, 428 2k, 435 26}, 583 25, 943 43, 448 11, 812 45, 842 134, 503 
ae Japan do 283 2, 762 §, 304 16, 977 3, SOS 12, 416 6, 363 3, 627 2, 53% 3, 579 81, 396 2, 765 10, 028 
WN, or Netherlands Indi do 9, 779 5, SSO 2 620 0, 404 3, 288 3,311 &, O69 11, 807 5, 437 11, 286 7, 368 23, 261 38, 309 
Republic of Philippines do 32, O40 1s, 70S 25, 652 &, 354 25, 401 5S, 646 30, 210 53, 002 937 25, 760 97,114 158, 189 
Australia do 14, 270 9, 31S 6, 363 5, 773 7, OSI 6, 104 9,112 16, 689 8, DRS 22, 332 31, 181 58, 633 
New Zealand do 9, 729 2, 434 2, 254 699 2, 183 S66} 3, 272 3, 503 5, 253 7, 428 11, 976 23, 120 
AFRICA 
Algeria thous. dol 4, 803 5, 955 &, O75 3, 604 1, 359 3, 724 3, 875 3, 856 2, 762 784 31, 631 13, 861 
April Egypt do 5, O37 2, 93S 2, 684 3, 494 1, 678 3, 261 2, 858 3, 857 4, 576 4, 120 14, 237 17, 647 
French Morocco do 3, 456 4, 348 2, WS 1, 675 Sil 1, 554 1, 232 2, 065 3, 222 1, 236 20, 019 11, 665 
Union of South Africa do 34, 656 19, 508 22, 331 22, 007 7, 063 34, 358 23, 282 29, 312 40), 000 25, 428 63, 631 131, 687 
1 British Empire and Egypt ** do 110, O73 235, G13 232, 127 246, 979 245, 563 342, SOU 329, 330 369, 390 359, 9O7 465, 076 418, 456 895,660 1,613, 446 
GENERAL IMPORTS 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Canada thous. dol SU, 442 70, 363 69, 525 66, 548 SS, 167 84, 110 O), 187 74, 274 89, 755 114, 924 255, 933 332, 749 
Bos . {merican Republics, total do 215, 202 152, 432 145, 308 147, 6S 132, 739 159, 776 ISS, 610 169, G16 175, 832 180, 796 562, 452 74, 619 
(O19, OH | Mexico do 22, 263 25, 650 17, 167 16, 184 Is, 140 19, 984 23, 441 21, 361 23, 429 17, 564 84, 224 92. 078 
Is 7 Central American Republics, total 
69, 19 thous. dol 16), 440 7,709 7, 720 6, 251 4, 624 4, 228 7,172 11,173 11, 520 14,912 10, 744 25, 167 54, 045 
° 4 Cuba do 61, 238 23, 556) $2, 187 26, 620 25, 936 20, 276 36, 168 27, 553 34, 077 42, 801 42, 356 96, 616 165, 669 
49 we Argentina do 13, 204 Is, 448 14,814 17, 471 13, WO7 23, O16 26, 658 16, 382 16, 900 8, 767 27, 280 5Y, 448 55, 342 
£9, 08 Brazil lo 12, 73 $3, 535 30, 904 40, 472 30, 049 37, 792 37, 277 51, 482 37, 04 20, 367 $5, 620 128, 268 161, O87 
oe Chile lo 11, 805 6,931 7,831 9, 97 7, 263 6,719 8, 770 4, 648 4,931 8, 186 11, 192 27, 001 29, 570 
oan a Colombia do Is, 515 12, 003 7, Wd 9, 783 11, 644 16, 550 20), 142 18, 176 18, 351 20, 259 16, 092 48, 730 75, 301 
tos Peru do 3, 44y 2, 576 2, 535 2, 232 3, 128 2,418 5, 330 3, O16 2, 428 3, 603 4, 264 10, 767 12, 496 
' Uruguay do 2, 258 5, 205 &, 320 5, AS 2, 23: 2, 661 2,013 3, 075 2, 487 1, 806 3, 420 16, 949 9, 626 
Venezuela do 13, 733 10, O21 10, OYO s, O41 13, 644 ¥, 973 10, 523 14, 201 13, 711 17, 072 7, 672 37, 125 58, 717 
Curacao TD) Hh, SS7 2, S82 4, 245 3, 056 2, 933 $ 601 4, 168 5. 684 5,170 7, 299 6, 120 14, 123 25, 040 
t 
} F k ROPE 
re United Kingdon thou lol Is, OU 11, 31 14, 306 15, 280 10, 269 18, 476 14, 224 16, 8Y2 19, 020 11, 200 57, 924 45,814 65, 211 
- Continental Europe, incl. UL S.8. R 
a thou lo 17, 204 53, O54 62, 349 51, 5038 7, 262 74, O91 54, 043 40, 5YT 38, 290 177, 276 185, 134 
oa Belgiun do 1, 50S 5, 622 5, 319 7, O93 6, 225 5, 343 3, 933 ), 136 5, 099 19, 516 18, 767 
Czechoslovakia lo 2, 359 1, 697 1, 125 1,422 2, 636 2, 523 3, 212 2, 166 1, 907 9, 652 ¥, 644 
. France do 5, O73 5, OO7 4, 600 1,804 7,372 8, O10 6, 167 3, SB] 4, K)2 21, 656 19, 272 
Italy lo 5, R25 4,324 13, S80 s, O0Y 9, 544 §, 004 5, 392 3 276 3,314 14, 416 15, 807 
Netherland lo 3,174 1, ISO SOT S51 2, 448 1, 633 1, 504 1, 038 1,319 14, 968 7, 125 
Norway do 2, 229 1, 070 1,781 900 1, 266 1,412 1,678 1,453 1, 350 7, 028 6, 710 
Portugal do 2, 320 1, 832 1,655 1, 993 2, 440 2, 343 2, 352 2, 281 1, 607 2, 192 8, 561 
Spain do 3, S16 , 704 3, 247 1, 665 170 3, 446 5 004 3, 251 2, 321 4,612 11, 9R2 
Sweden do O71 2, 102 2, 200 4, SOT 2, WS 3, O81 7, 134 5, 454 2, 430 16, S84 18, OSY 
Switzerland do 7, 185 10, 178 7, 41 th, SSS 8, 875 10, 701 7,176 7, 101 7, 262 7,844 28, 72 
654, & S.S.R do 6, 255 7, 829 11, 185 7, 22 1, 809 15, 944 9, 006 S17 1, 245 8, 368 17, 322 
281, 74 Other Central and Southeastert 
22), 947 Europe thous. dol » SOU 6, 787 » RDP 1. 754 1.301 171 8. 456 5 540 2 100 5. 262 16, 699 9, 185 15, 732 
8 98 ASIA AND OCEANIA 
183, 950 Western Asia, total thous, dol 11. O64 7, O92 15, 467 16, O65 11.673 19. 118 22, 650 17. 793 10, 736 7, 383 10, 284 58, 946 46, 976 
10, 777 rurkey le 6, 328 1,214 4,341 6, 308 2 458 5. 638 &. 945 8, 761 &. 194 5, 514 5, 180 29, O86 28, 797 
235, 86 Far East, total ] kU. BSD 77, 837 58, O65 61, 243 66, 450 104, 286 116, 585 135, 034 SY, S53 40, 834 252, 488 260, 709 405, 401 
42, 322 British Malaya do 21. 164 4, 020 115 4. 649 19, 795 19, 093 15, 347 49,772 28 SU 15, 699 58, 128 33, 183 115, 527 
77,650 | Ceylon 1 2 63] 1. 835 1,795 105 453 2, 628 2 A068 1, 839 901 2, 299 5, 668 19, 291 7, 677 
fh, M4 China T 5. O55 7,495 8, S20 4, O46 7,123 5, 183 11, 593 15, 572 13, 206 10, 271 25, O04 22, 271 45, 000 
3, SS India and Dependencis do 14, 218 23, 878 18, 209 17, 621 9, 200 27, 618 24,044 27, 901 19, 487 22, 059 24, 984 92, 299 88, 6664 
140), 39 Japan lo SI 10, 69 14,725 14, 689 2, 276 14, 307 25, 917 8, 445 3, 762 775 55, 856 11,715 13, 794 
29, 837 Netherlands Indic lo 2 7s0 2 189 104 4 6, 609 5. 660 &. 044 4.545 1. 892 2.519 28. 196 4, 22 11, 737 
Republic of Philippine do 15, 875 1, 522 1,717 2, 597 3, 635 5, 891 11, 195 10, 965 9, 779 17, 057 35, 776 3, 120 53, 676 
Australia do 15, ¥18 11, 211 7, 657 7, 049 12,710 11, 822 7,724 14, 148 8, 516 16, 813 8, 360 46, 950 55, 395 
ie. | 
ae AFRICA 
420), 548 Belgian Congo thous. dol 1. 006 2.108 1.121 2, 022 R32 1,019 187 5Y9 1, 728 506 716 7, 826 3, SOY 
m8. (9 British West Africa do 15, 165 6, 096 3, 672 2, 697 1, 162 WO5 5, 063 12, 943 7, 243 4, 804 7, 272 17, 202 40, 155 
“13, 84 Egypt lo 936 2, 182 1,384 1,059 1,779 7, O58 3, 312 1, 068 1, 354 610 3, 180 4, 189 3, 969 
198, 67 Union of South Africa kc 5, 207 12. 445 10, Y20 9. 717 13, 904 10, 363 9, 064 &, 629 4715 5, 672 4,032 51, 995 24, 312 
i i) 
1s British Empire and Egypt do 108. SOT 159, 537 138. 871 134. 034 167, 240 193, 560 183, 002 221, 130 170, 927 177, 313 300, 500 603, 474 767, 871 
UNITED STATES PRIVATE RELIEF SHIPMENTS 
Total, all countris thous. dol 4. 502 &. 368 10. 408 0, 968 458 7.917 7,670 11,472 7, 164 Q, 288 43, 566 37, 515 
Continental Europe, including U.S. S.R 
21, 124 thous. dol &, 518 6, O87 &, SAS 8, 740 2, 866 7,373 5, 719 10, 420 6, 43 8, 172 38, 659 33, 653 
190, 74 Czechoslovak ia do 75 1.184 192 s00) 13 116 OS 537 207 306 3, 392 1, 125 
74, 87 Franc lo S71 660 1, 057 11e 7 538 156 419 576 988 3, 9H) 2, 854 
133, 4 Germany do 1, 725 1,511 1, 065 260 220) 1,350 1,315 3, 497 ish 2, 782 2, 461 9, 489 
58, 485 Greece do 274 583 1,124 QS 244 706 1s4 563 320) 274 1,817 1, 436 
12,02 Italy do 1, 048 587 334 , 144 29 601 636 1, 226 1, 102 341 3, 544 3, 717 
31, tt Poland do 972 538 1, 567 1,674 625 1, 122 723 1, 240 795 rE} 6, 833 3, 292 
32, 379 S.8.R do 16 189 1, 330 624 242 133 at 743 212 134 6, 798 1, 105 
13, 818 Yugoslavia do 7 18 106 114 48 357 OF 6] 201 260 1, 567 600 
137, 424 Other Central and Southeastern 
56, 908 Europe thous. dol 3, 12 40 703 692 226 1,612 1, 062 1, 33 1, 212 2, 126 1, 357 7, 685 
11, 08 China do "$8 §22 193 64; 1 121 173 5 187 218 3. 108 {85 
19, 845 India do ; 38 33 ) 437 64 1, 190 133 14 208 126 392 
See footnotes at end of table 
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Item 


ECONOMIC CLASSES 
Crude materials thous. dol 
Indexes: Value 1936-38—100 


do 
thous. dol 
1936-38— 100 
do 
dol 


Quantity 
Crude foodstuffs 
Indexes: Value 
Quantity 


Manufactured foodstuffs thous 


Indexes: Value __. 1936-38—100 
Quantity do 

Semimanufactures thous. dol 

Indexes: Value 1935-88100 


Quantity 

Finished manufactures 
Indexes: Value 

Quantity 


dol 
100 
do 


thous 
1936-38 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


Agricultural exports, total thous. dol 
Meat products and edi-fthous. Ib 

ble fats \thous. dol 
Dairy products and eggs thous. dol 
Wheat, including wheatfthous. bu 


flour. (thous. dol 
Fruits and vegetables thous. dol 
Tobacco, unmanufac- fthous. ]b 

tured. (thous. dol 
Cotton, raw, excludingfbales 

linters (thous. dol 


Nonagricultural exports, total_thous. dol 


Rubber manufactures, including 
synthetic thous. dol 
Textiles and textile manufactures 


thous dol 
long tons 
dol 


{thous 
(thous. 
Petroleum and products_thous. dol 
Iron and steel, mill/thous. long tons 
products {thous. dol 
Machinery, total thous. dol 
Electrical ae 


Coal 


Metalworking do 
Agricultural dc 
Other industrial do 


Automobiles, parts and accessories 
thous. dol 
Chemicals and related products.d 


ECONOMIC_CLASSES 


thous. dol 


Crude materials 


Indexes: Value 1936-38 100 
Quantity do 
Crude foodstuffs thous. dol 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 
Quantity do 
Manufactured foodstuffs thous. dol 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 
Quantity do 
Semimanufactures thous. dol 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 


Quantity do 

Finished manufactures t 

Indexes: Value 3S= 100 
Quantity do 


hous. dol 


1936 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


Agricultural imports, total ___thous. do 
‘ruits, edible nuts, and vegetables 
thous. dol 
, thous. Ibs 
‘7. i 
Coffe ence oe 
. {thous. Ibs 
Cane suga 
a ithous. dol 
. fthous. Ibs 
( de ) 
rude rubber ithous. dol 
Tobacco, unmapufactur-fthous. Ibs 
ed ithous. dol 


fthous Ibs 
(thous. dol 
eae fthous. Ibs 
Raw silk Siteneen Ant 
Nonagricultural imports, total thous. dol 
Fish, including shellfish do 
Undressed furs do 
Paper and paper material do 
do 


do 


Wool, manufactured 


Petroleum and products 
Diamonds, gems, cut, not set 
Nonferrous ores and metals do 
Chemicals and related products 


do 


1 Includes private relief shipments as indicated in last section of 


2 Includes private relief shipme nts. 
3 Includes relatively small lend-leas« 
goods included in 1946 are shown in the 


Jan 


UNITED STATES COMMODITY EXPORTS 




















* Trade includes mainly foodstuffs and other relief commodities 


§ Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Austria, Hungary, Rumania, 


* Includes private relief 
section of table on p. 9. 


10 





« Les 


tl 





in $500, 


1947 1946 
April April May June October | Novem- | Decem- | yy nuary 
. ber ber 
129, 815 105, 192 116, 220 122, 435 93, 415 173, 18. 135, SS2 135, 144 
233 ISY 208 220 167 $11 244 242 
115 122 132 136 91 167 131 122 
81, 472 48,612 34, 661 79, 193 29, OOS 51, 340 68, 347 63, 025 
713 425 303 693 254 444 YS 51 
299 220) 144 313 109 106 3 244 
129, 279 125, 189 140, 130 134, 521 $2, O9S 107, 725 149, 720 132, 503 
920 SY] GUS 15S 300 1, O66 945 
413 533 591 57. 155 i185 137 
145, 796 80, 117 82, 401 76,7 0. 761 82 105. 381 114. 369 
337 185 191 177 17 244 2h 
204 145 147 158 S7 16S 17 
794, 046 380, 127 $41, 633 445,15 245 2 24 +] 651, 161 
666 319 70 7 i. 24 At 
372 20H 24 24 t 281 12 17 
279, 720 251, 912 273, 498 304, 631 121, 318 291, 925 321, 653 2Y1, 6351 
64, 647 140, SSO 210, 152 197, 274 1s l 48] 62. 66S 62. 156 
0, 353 30, 322 49, 157 47, SSY 4, 205 13, 105 18, GOS 18. 166 
9. 389 39. 012 39. NE 29, 069 18. 662 1,612 33, 642 1, 029 
23, 162 16, 200 291 10, 797 23, 379 0, 954 27, 363 
7 40, 683 QS STO 66, 743 94. 03. 52? 661 0, 032 ( 231 
19, OS6 28, GU 24, 50 27, 70 11, 52 19, 428 $4.14 36, Ot 
; 7 . 401 62, 29. 60, 740 $383 94, 129 60, S61 55, O59 
24 32, 394 30, 409 29 21 53, 029 > O70 32. SUS 
317, 633 456, 671 409, 92¢ 03. 781 455. 342 61. 370 ORY, 672 
38, 548 SH, 5Oe 52 7 6.89 70, 40S 6, 949 46), US4 
487, 326 541, 547 12 407, 209 675, 55 62, 23¢ 804, 57 
19, 664 16, 754 1, OS4 t 2 | 192 20), 468 y| j 
138, 318 58, 149 64, 09. 62, 317 ), 724 19, 34 42 iS, 60 
4,853 1, 9) 1,14 224 4,224 s, 75 2,38 i 
41,974 13, 472 8, 3¢ 21,019 4 Ss, IK 19, 44 9, OSI 
53, 928 36, 241 40), 37 1,134 27, 57¢ £5, Of 41,51 
0 $24 4 Jt $24 45 is2 
71, 789 38, 10S $1, 258 35, TOG 2t 14.54 2 7 
202, 052 100, 155 l] 4 12 SY 18, 27 154, 438 tit 
47,437 17, 944 24, 232 25, 38 23, 60S 5, 4 10, 00 ta ; 
18, 457 13, 344 16, SY2 17, 17¢ 1,477 14, 574 14, 542 1, sé 
QS SINS 9 77 1]. St Ot 2 ¢ th, 204 s OM ; 44 
95. 549 54. Ut 2.99 66, 262 2 74,4 204 ; 
04, 684 6. O77 1S. N31 { t+ Si )4 { s 9 ) 
67, 927 i, 1 it 45, 424 2 { 2 424 
NITE STATES COMMODITY IMPORTS 
133, 69% 45, 87 ; s 2 s 134 62 i 69, O4t 2 i 
211 pas) | 22 ; 217 254 2 2 
112 148 ) ) yy 1 " 
OY, 7A 69. 467 62.4 OHS. 638 t 7 s #1, 249 2 
ST 245 2a 242 2t)s 2 Z ’ 
11s 12 l 2 s ‘ é } 
67, 691 IN RD $5.9 { 1s » 17 1s "i x (O4u 
214 123 1 2i 24 " 
i] HY su 7 | st ws ‘ 
; 2 68, 400 72,612 ri x7 Q7 } 45 1. HH9 
229 If 7 s4 1) 204 24 rs 
122 It 22 2 2 H { 
77. 00 72, 434 69.15 64. 762 ) ) RS. 2] . 7 
4 182 74 t s ‘ 221 204 
7u 1) ; ee xs 7) ; 
268, 602 195, 338 185, 942 74,9 6, 2 229 f y. . (Os 
16, 873 18, 100 ] 72 j } f HOSS s 7 ) Ys 
269,769 | 240,772 | 235,70 03, 301 63,320 | 212,731 | 226,477 | 277, 548 
66, 599 37, 545 6, 489 16.779 2. (si $3. 909 0), 43 62. &OF 
BSS, O15 364, 627 556, 52 $08, S3S 266, 119 4107, 627 453, SSS 471, 169 
50, 780 15, 046 20, 9O5 ] 44 10, 384 4 17, 03 18, 122 
101, 891 61, OO7 13, 074 A, 336 ii 47s 131, QO 103, 407 207, 489 
23, 654 19, SOF 4,002 6, 499 25, 184 ), 734 20, 312 0, U4 
5, 192 1,727 5, 633 4, Sf KN ( 4,817 10, Gt 
5, 012 4, 568 5. 526 4.78 6. 97 6, 55 4,863 34 O47 
38, 891 76, 847 m), 728 45, 517 44,454 41, 208 35, 690 44,741 
21, 338 30, 453 23, 959 20), 034 20, 1H LY, 492 17,111 22, tit 
4 1, 495 2,411 2,015 1,424 2, 422 71 
4 12, 445 24, 354 19, ¢ s] 13, St 24, OS st 
215, 044 199, 647 204, O77 6, 709 90), 460 240, 8&9. 245, 169 298. 75 
4,917 5. 670 7, 329 x fh s. Ot 7, 826 7. 15 7.00 
6, 529 16, 710 4, O66 19. 000 4 13, 940 24, 406 14. 519 
45, 929 8, TOS a3, SIS 32, SYS 4,511 40, 622 41, 187 43, 417 
a 11, 438 l 4 11, 570 20) 12, 981] 14, 753 19, 279 
3, 137 12, R35 is 0. 864 & 5 1, 464 532 4 
30, 107 19, 583 5 HA) 26. ON 25. &9Y 2? 14 29. 742 
10, 92] 8, 634 4, 300 & 632 1 188 10, 64 f 1 444 
table on p. 9 Estonia Latvia, Lithuar 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Greece 
shipments in 1947; the larger amount uc § British Empire includes Eire 
25 and Mar. 22, 1947, issues of this review ceding issues of this review 
Exports of United States, or dome 
Albania, and Bulgaria Imports for consumptior 
shipments, mainly those for China and India as shown in last Clean content pound 
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Febru 
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66, 7 


1) 


200) 
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146, 917 
40 
209 

1). 44 
ith 
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16, 254 

66, 475 

18, 874 

22, OS 

tS ATS 
42. Ot 
vi ) 

19, O18 

yt) uy 

J aw 

ti 4 

ISS. 

12 

i Ve 
HH, 492 
5). 192 
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0. 2 
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is H 
SUS 

24. 649 

Sx, S44 
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1, 206 
) ” 
1, 86] 
‘ TOYQ 
14, (46 
t 
14 
41,62 
22, Ast 
16] 
1, O04 
204, 218 
48 
72 
45,442 
21. 621 
]S* 
29,479 
( 74 
tria Hi 
Bahr 
ndise 








1936 


38 


4-month 


iver 


ize 


January-A pri] 


1946) 


1947 





2, 910 


094,762 > ] 











S36, O1] 
199, 418 
162, 733 
122, 700 
4) 454 
113, 329 
2) SES 
108. 897 112.7 
180), 200 1, 33 
139, 740 213, 0% 
S59. 049 G25. 
J m4 "7 
225, 793 487, 248 
44 
136, 939 
SF s 
mm. 175 
116 
ts 
15,740 
WM, 19%) 
4 47. Oe 
1047 241, ® 
1 s2 49 628 
( 
2050 LA 
} 
11), &2 1M), DN 
t f] 75, Ne 
248 99 (8, 15 
‘ i 
sé “4 
os 4 ( V5 
‘ s 73, 508 
; 1] 1, 004, 4 
146, OS3 240, 55 
SOL O12 2. HOS, OS 
64.872 130, 67 
17, 001 524, 02 
80), 487 126, 479 
fh, 20F 46, 66 
40, 577 5), 24 
049 160, 99 
$55 M4, 2 
KN] 1,239 
{ ), SA 
17, 42 845, 198 
5, O16 22, 583 
75, 338 31, 04 
1 QOS 173, 352 
1%, 839 79, 737 
17. 000 12, 23 
108 112, 88 
) 57, 3. 
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Burmese District Seeks 
Markets for Orchids 


A prospective new oversea source of 
orchids is available to United States 
orchid dealers, according to a report 
from the U. S. Consulate General in Ran- 
goon, Burma. It is understood that a 
considerable quantity could be collected 
and shipped regularly from the Myit- 
kyina and Bhamo areas. 

Interested firms and individuals are 
asked to contact Labank Grong or Sara 


Zao Lawn, both c/o Kachin District: 


Council, Bhamo, Burma. In communi- 
cating with these individuals, it is re- 
quested that details on latest methods 
of packing and shipping, as well as avail- 
ability in the United States of suitable 
containers, be furnished. 


Dental Equipment for 
Swedish Institute 


Appointment of a special committee to 
handle purchases of dental equipment 
for the new dental institute now under 
construction at Malmo has been an- 
nounced by the Swedish Government. 
U. S. manufacturers or exporters of 
dental equipment may address their in- 
quiries to ‘Kommitten for utrustning av 
tandlakarinstitutet i Malmo, Sjukhus- 
direktionens i Malmo konferensrum, All- 
manna sjukhuset, Malmo, Sweden.” 


Ireland in Market for 
Galvanized Wire Netting 


The Forestry Division of the Irish Gov- 
ernment is in the market for about 12,000 
rolls or coils of galvanized wire netting 
to be used for fencing in connection with 
forestry operations. 

Specifications are as follows: 42 inches 
Wide, 144-inch mesh, 18-inch gauge 
(B. W. G.), to be supplied in 50-yard 
lengths. 

It is understood that inspection for 
quality and the like will probably be 
handled through the Irish Consulate 
General at 405 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City, 

United States firms which are in a 
Position to quote on the required mate- 
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rial should communicate with Depart- 
ment of Lands, Forestry Division, 88 
Merrion Square, Dublin, Ireland. 


Modern Hospital Planned 
for Mexico City 


Plans for the construction of a new 
hospital in the Federal District of Mex- 
ico have recently been announced by 
Mexican authorities, according to the 
American Embassy at Mexico City. 


cial 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


The hospital is to be of modern con- 
struction and the latest type of equip- 
ment is to be installed, including a 
laboratory and X-ray equipment. In 
addition a deep-ray therapy unit is to 
be purchased at a cost of approximately 
150,000 pesos. 

The project—for which an estimated 
5,000,000 pesos will be spent—is spon- 
sored by the Secretaria de Salubridad y 
Asistencie Publica (Ministry of Health 
and Public Welfare). 











Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying 
or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. Most of these trade 
opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers abroad, following re- 
quests by local firms for assistance in locating American trade contacts. Additional informa- 
tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report, 
is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices, 
for $1 each. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed 
concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken with 
these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 


ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad. 


(It is recognized 


that many of the items specified as erport opportunities are in short supply or that full factli- 
ties for private trade may not have been reestablished in some of the areas from which inquiries 
have been received. However, many United States foreign traders are proceeding now with 
negotiations for business when conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Aircraft Equipment: 17. 

Automotive Vehicles and Accessories: 9, 12, 
17 

Beverages: 20, 39, 49 

Chemicals: 35, 37, 40 

Clocks: 26 

Clothing and Accessories: 5, 15, 33 

Construction Matertals: 1. 

Electrical Appliances, Equipment, and Fiz- 
tures: 26, 46. 

Fats and Oils: 10, 16, 40. 


Foodstuffs and Feedstuffs: 10, 16, 21, 24, 29, 36, 


40, 43, 44, 48. 
Furniture: 7, 22 
Gascoal and Lococoal: 31. 
General Merchandise: 7, 18. 
Glass Products: 1 
Hardware: 1, 29, 30. 
Heating Equipment: 13, 17, 23 
Hides and Skins: 38. 
Leather Goods: 28 
Licorice Roots: 10. 
Linoleum: 11. 
Lumber: 8, 19, 37. 


Machinery: 
Agricultural—11, 12. 
Industrial—8, 9, 11, 25, 30, 32, 34, 42. 
Matches: 8 
Motion-Picture Equipment: 7. 
Motors: 12. 
Notions: 25. 
Novelties: 44. 
Office Equipment: 1, 6 
Paint and Varnishes: 9. 
Pearls: 3. 
Pens and Pencils: 45. 
Plastics: 3. 
Radios and Electronic Equipment: 9. 
Rubber: 12, 47. 
Safes and Money Bozes: 27. 
Steel: 10. 
Technical Information: 5, 8. 
Textiles: 8, 29, 44. 
Tobacco: 10. 
Toilet Goods: 41. 
Tools: 14, 42 
Wool: 4. 











Interested American contractors and 
suppliers of hospital equipment should 
contact the purchasing agent of the 
Ministry, Dr. Antonio Cachon, Jefe de 


Compras, Secretaria de Salubridad y 
Asistencia Publica, Paseo de la Reforma 
y Lieja, Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 


German-Owned Merchandise 
for Sale in Switzerland 


Availability of the first lot of Ger- 
man merchandise, offered to American 
and other foreign buyers by the Swiss 
Government under the terms of the 
Swiss-Allied Accord, has been announced 
by the Swiss Compensation Office. Ac- 
cording to the latter, the merchandise 
listed below, Originating with I. G. Far- 
benindustrie, will be sold at auction to 
the highest bidders. 

Since the merchandise is located in 
the free ports at the “Basler Lagerhaus- 
gesellschaft,’ Basel, and the “Transit, 
Transportgesellschaft m. b. H.” Basel, 
no customs fees will have to be paid if 
the merchandise is sold outside of Swit- 
zerland. 


Num- 
ber of } | 
metal . Gross Net 
con- Commodity weight weight 
tain- 
ers 
Kilo- Kilo- 
grams grams 
614. Naphthol AS 69, 100 50, ORS 
110 | Naphthol AS-BO 13, 176 10, 042 
141 Naphthol AS-BS 19, 484.5 15, 069.5 
171 Naphthol AS-OL 24, 807 20, 128.5 
109 Fast bordeaux base GP 
(Echtbordeauxbase GP 23,458.5 20, 007 
243 + =Fast orange base R (Echt- 
orangebase R 37, 727.5, 30, 007.5 
146 Fast red base B (Echtrot- 
base B 24, 507 20, 022 
75 Fast red base RL (Echtrot- 
base RL 7, 512 5, 150.5 


217. ‘Fast scarlet base R (Echt- 
scharlachbase R 

64 Fast searlet base RL (Echt- 
scharlachbase RL 11, 955 9, O80. 5 

802. Potassium ferrocyanide sol- 
id Diaso compound B 
(Variumblausalz feste 
Diazoniumverbindung B 


2H, S44 20, 043. 5 


Bids must be submitted to the Swiss 
Compensation Office not later than July 
31, 1947, at which time the American 
Legation at Bern should be notified by 
the prospective purchaser. It is sug- 
gested, in view of the limited time left 
in which to submit bids, that interested 
U_S. firms cable their offers to the Swiss 
Compensation Office, Basel, Switzerland. 


Moroecean Crown Bulbs 
and Plants Offered to U. S. 


The Director of the Shereefian Gov- 
ernment Service “Office Cherifien de 
Controle et d’Exportation” is interested 
in developing a market in the United 
States for Moroccan bulbs and plants. 

Starting with the agricultural year of 
1948, they will be in a position to export 
well-grown and thriving bulbs, rhizome, 
root and tendril plants, analogous to 
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23, SYS 100, 402.5 


those grown in the region of Olliodes 
(Department of Var, France). 

These plants belong to the following 
families: arum, amaryllis, asparagus, 
lily, iris, ranuncula, composites, which 
they state breed in Morocco with the 
same botanical fixity as those from coun- 
tries whose production is held in high 


repute. 
For further information concerning 
this import trade opportunity, inter- 


ested American firms and individuals 
may write directly to the Director of the 
Office Cherifien de Controle et d’Expor- 
tation, Casablanca, Morocco, or René J. 
Oellier, Moroccan Economic Delegate, 
130 West Fifty-eighth Street, New York 
City. 


Costa Riea Offers 
To Sell Aleohol 


Inquiries concerning the prospective 
market for Costa Rica alcohol have been 
made by the Embassy of Costa Rica on 
behalf of the Fabrica Nacional de Licores 
of San Jose. The latter is owned and 
operated by the Government of Costa 
Rica. 

According to the Embassy, they offer 
superior-quality alcohol distilled from 
juice of sugarcane, under modern scien- 
tific methods. The grade of alcohol of- 
fered is suitable for the manufacture of 
beverages, perfumes, and industrial uses. 

The Fabrica Nacional de Licores re- 
quests that interested American firms 
state the quantities of alcohol they are 
interested in purchasing, and the type of 
containers required. Inquiries for fur- 
ther details should be addressed to 
Fabrica Nacional de Licores of San Jose, 
San Jose, Costa Rica. 


Time Limit on Bids Extended 
for Steam Electric Plant 


The closing date for bids on the instal- 
lation of an electric power and light 
plant to serve Brazil’s Taquari and Sinos 
river valleys (announced in ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY On June 14) has been ex- 
tended until October 27, 1947. The 
original closing date had been set for 
August 6. Firms interested in this pro- 
ject should address their inquiries to the 
Comissao Estadual de Energia Elétrica 
(State Electrical Energy Commission), 
Rua dos Andradas No. 1646, 1° piso, Porto 
Alegre, Brazil. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—A. E. Clark, representing 
R. M. S. Pty., Ltd., 194 Riversdale Road, 
Hawthorn, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested 
in purchasing plate and fancy glass; build- 
ers’ hardware; firtures, equipment, and hard- 
ware for stores; and the manufacture of shop 
and office fittings, and household joinery. He 
is now in the United States until September 
15. U.S. address: co Associated Merchandis- 
ing Corp., 1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y 


Itinerary: San Francisco, New York, Chica 
Detroit, Boston, Philadelphia, Dallas, q 
ton, and Los Angeles. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre. 
pared. 

2. Australia—William 


80, 
Ous. 


Smithwick p, 


representing Edwin Wood Proprietary Lim. | 


ited, 15 Equitable Place, Melbourne, Victoria, 
is planning to visit the company’s principals 
to ascertain their 1948-49 programs. Algo, he 
is interested in obtaining new agencies 
Scheduled to arrive July 20, via San Fran. 
cisco, for a visit of 2 months. U.S. address: 
c/o A. Berner, Inc., 15 Whitehall Street, New 
York City. Itinerary: San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Seattle, Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo 
Rochester, Utica, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 


New York, Hartford, Bridgeport, Worcester . 


New Haven, and Memphis. 

3. Australia—Heinz P. Kessler, represent. 
ing Straw Brothers & Co., 57 Queen Street 
Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in estab. 
lishing new connections for the expansion 
of the company’s import and export business 
He wishes to find markets in the Uniteg 
States for Australian pearl shells, and veneers 
and in purchasing plastic raw materials 
Scheduled to arrive July 2, via San Franciseo, 
for a visit of 6 months. U. S. address: 213 
Larchmont Avenue, Larchmont, New York 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, and San Fran. 
cisco 

4. Australia—Guy Marshall, representing 
John Sanderson & Co., 111 William Street, 
Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in secur- 
ing orders for raw wool. Scheduled to ar. 
rive the end of July, via New York, for a 
visit of 1 month. U.S. address: c/o James 
H. Barnard, 12 Melcher Street, Boston. Itin- 
erary: New York, Boston, and Philadelphia 

5. Australtia—Douglas W. Taylor and Fred- 
erick W. Whybrow, representing Whybrow 
& Co., Proprietary Limited, 2 Studley Street, 
Abbotsford, Melbourne, Victoria, are inter- 
ested in studying the latest developments 
and methods used in the manufacture of 
men’s and women's shoes. Scheduled to ar- 
rive July 2, via San Francisco, for a visit of 7 
or 8 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Foreign De- 
partment, United Shoe Machinery Corp., 140 
Federal Street, Boston, Mass. Itinerary 
San Francisco, Boston, New York, St. Louis 
and Chicago 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

6. Brazil—Mrs. Lelia Figner Soeiro, repre- 
senting Fred Figner & Cia. Ltda. (Casa Edi- 
son), Caixa Postal 1522, Rio de Janeiro, is 
interested in contacting manufacturers of 
office equipment. Scheduled to arrive July 
6, via New York, for a visit of 3 months 
U. S. address: c/o Brazilian Consulate Gen- 
eral, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
Itinerary: New York, and_ possibly other 
cities 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

7. British West Indies—Ashley I. Thomp- 
son, Creighton, St. George’s, Grenada, rep- 
resenting Granby Stores, Grenada Develop- 
ment Co., Ltd., and Grenada Theatres, Ltd. 
is interested in general merchandise, hotel 
furniture, and motion-picture equipment. 
Scheduled to arrive June 22, via New York, 
for a visit of 3 months. U.S. address: ¢/0 
Philco International Corp., 230 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

8. Ceylon—Dunstan Mer] Perera, 149 Uyana 
Road, Moratuwa, representing the Ceylon 
Hosiery Co. Ltd., Frewin & Company, Lim- 
ited, De Mel & Co., Ltd., Ceylon Industries, 
Limited, and General Import & Export Trade 
Corp., is interested in cotton yarn, hosiery 
machinery, matches, printing, plywood, and 
textiles. Scheduled to arrive July 6, via NeW 
York, for a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Thomas Cook & Son, Ltd., 587 Fifth Ave 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. Itinerary: Chicago, 
Detroit, and Charlotte, N. C 


Foreign Commerce Weekl) 
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world Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared for De Mel & Co. Ltd., Ceylon Indus- 
tries, Limited, General Import & Export 
Trade Corp., and Ceylon Hosiery Co. Limited. 

g, India—Dhiru Das, representing Dhiru 
Das & Co., Patel Chambers, Sandhurst Bridge, 
Bombay 7, is interested in purchasing and 
obtaining agencies for Diesel lorries, trailers, 
and 5-10 horsepower automobiles. Also, ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of safety razor 
plades, cellulose, lacquers, and radio tubes. 
gcheduled to arrive the last week in July, via 
New York, for a visit of 3 months. U. S. 
address: c/o Lloyds Bank Limited, 34 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Milwau- 
kee, Seattle, Boston, Detroit, and other cities. 

10. Syria—Rodolph Saade, P. O. B. 26, 
Rue du Port, Latakia, is interested in export- 
ing to the United States olive oil, Latakia to- 
bacco, licorice roots and cuminseeds. Also, 
he desires to purchase reinforcing steel. 
Scheduled to arrive the first week in July, 
via New York, for a visit or 4 to 5 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o Irving Trust Co., 1 Wall 
Street, New York 15, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York. 

11. Turkey—Ara Akinoglu, 5 Bosfor Han, 
Galata, Istanbul, is interested in purchasing 
and obtaining representations for agricul- 
tural machinery, tractors, industrial machin- 
ery, and linoleum. Scheduled to arrive July 
2 for an indefinite period U. S. address: 
c/o Promotex Inc., 55 West Forty-second 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Chicago, and other cities as it becomes 
necessary. 

12. Turkey 
Cifkurt Ticaret ve Sanayi T 
Huseyin Han Altinda, Rihtim Caddesi, Ga- 
lata, Istanbul, desires to purchase and ob- 
tain agencies for automobiles, trucks, trac- 
tors, tires, agricultural machinery, and all 
kinds of electrical motors and equipment 
Scheduled to arrive June 29 for an indefinite 
period. U. S. address: c/o International 
Diesel Electric Co., Inc., 13-02 Forty-fourth 
Avenue, Long Island City 1, New York. Itin- 
erary: New York, Chicago, Detroit, and other 
cities 


Yakup Soyugenc, representing 


Licensing Opportunities 


13. England—Press Caps Limited & Aero- 
matic Co. Limited, Chandos Road, Acton, 
London, N. W. 10, are interested in having 
their gas injector or burner manufactured 
and marketed under license in the United 
States. One leaflet with complete informa- 
tion concerning the burner is available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C 

14. New Zealand—-A. W. E. Bailey, 30 Bur- 
ham Street, Seatoun, Wellington, E. 5, is in- 
terested in contacting an American firm will- 
ing to manufacture a hand tool for cutting 
and decorating fiber wallboard. Offers for 
the purchase of the patent rights will be 


considered although an arrangement for 
manufacture with payment of royalties is 
preferred. Full information regarding the 


hand tool is available from Commercial In- 
telligence Division, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C 


Import Opportunities 


15. Australia—Heine Brothers  Austral- 
asia), Proprietary Limited, 281-285 Collins 
Street, Melbourne, Victoria, desires to export 
felt and leather slippers direct to large whole- 
sale distributors in the United States 
Firm states they are able to export mer- 
chandise to value of £420,000 per month 

16. British West Indies—A. A. Baron & Co.. 
Roseau, Dominica, wish to export green 
limes, lime juice, vanilla beans, cocoa, cocoa- 


nuts, jams, jellies, and lime, orange and bay 
Oils, 


July 19, 1947 


A. S., Kefeli, 


17. England—Delaney Gallay Limited, Vul- 
can Works, Edgware Road, Cricklewood, 
London, N. W. 2, desire to export domestic 
electric heaters, automobile heaters, air- 
craft heaters, aircraft heat exchangers such 
as radiators, oil coolers and cabin heaters. 

18. England—Logga Limited, 181 Staines 
Road, Hounslow, Middlesex, desire to ex- 
port logga, a patented device for use such as 
a route indicator, note pad, or educational 
medium. The logga is a small, pocket-sized 
anodized aluminum compact or container, 
fitted with reversible spools designed to hold 
a logga paper roll. 

19. Iran—M. M. Shashoua, Serai Amir, 
Tehran, desires to export up to 10,000 cubic 
meters of good quality oak staves of the fol- 
lowing specifications: 


a ea rina ae” Sy 
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20. Italy—S. A. Anselmo, 14 Via Camerana, 
Turin, wishes to export 3,000 hectoliters an- 
nually of marsala all’uovo (original Sicilian 
marsala treated with sugar and yolks of 
eggs), in bottles having a capacity of 750 
centiliters. Also, 5,000 hectoliters annually 
of sweet, red and white vermouth 15-16 de- 
grees dry, white vermouth 18 degrees, in bot- 
tles containing 920 centiliters. 

21. Italy—Mario Caresio, 181 Via G. Bruno, 
Turin, is interested in exporting 200 tons of 
chestnuts (Salvachine and Garrone). 

22. Netherlands—Firma Jacob Klooster, 
1062 Dorpsstraat, Assendelft, offers to export 
Jurniture. 


Import Agency Opportunities 


23. England—Dex Industries, Limited 
(National Fire Protection Co. Ltd.), Argosy 
Works, 201A Kingston Road, Leatherhead, 
Surrey, is seeking a United repre- 
sentative for the “Wee-Dexr” portable gas 
cooker, The cooker is light, compact, and 
weighs 6 pounds and 6 ounces. Size 51, 
inches by 4%, inches wide by 141, inches 
long. One illustrated brochure is available 
loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


States 


on a 


Export Opportunities 


24» Belgium—Etablissements Courtheoux 
S. A., Couvin, desires purchase quotations 
for cream of wheat and rice farina. 

25. Belgium—Etablissements G. Demees- 
ter, 77, rue du Tremble, Ghent, seeks pur- 
chase quotations for cotton thread, sewing 
machines, and weaving machinery for mak- 
ing underwear. 

26. Belgium—Etablissements A. Kinsber- 
gen S. A., 16, rue des Hirondelles, Brussels, 
desires purchase quotations for all kinds of 
electric clocks 

27. Belgium—Etablissements Robberechts, 
121 Chaussée de Gierle, Turnhout, seeks 
quotations for safe locks and money bozes 
of the best quality, in wholesale lots. 

28. Belgium—Fabrique Nationale de Ci- 
rages “Ca-va-seul” S. A., 204 Avenue de 
Schaerbeek, Vilvorde, desires purchase quo- 
tations for all kinds of premium goods such 
as billfolds, card cases, coin purses, comb 
cases, and memo books. 

29. British West Indies—A. A. Baron & 
Co., Roseau, Dominica, seeKs purchase quo- 
tations for dry goods, hardware, textiles, and 
provistons. 

30. Canada—-Gibb Manufacturing Co., Port 
Credit, Ontario, desires purchase quotations 
for articles made principally from metal 
stampings, special machinery, and hardware 
items 


31. Denmark—Naestved Kulimport, Carl 
Severinsen A/S, Havnen, Naestved, seeks 
quotations for about 8,500 tons of gascoal 
and lococoal, Approximate analysis ought 
to be 30-35 percent volatile, not exceeding 
10 percent ash and not exceeding 1.5 percent 
sulfur for gascoal. Lococoal only 25 percent 
volatile. Guaranty of at least 12500 and not 
exceeding 1 percent sulfur. 

32. England—Desmond Precision Co. Lim- 
ited, 433 Great West Road, Hounslow, Mid- 
dlesex, is interested in purchasing machin- 
ery for manufacturing fountain-pen points. 

33. England—A. Kaye, 51 Petty France, 
Westminster, London, S. W. 1., desires pur- 
chase quotations for ladies’ pure silk hosiery 
under the British Token Import Plan. 

34. England—Northern Exporters Limited, 
Golden House, Great Pulteney Street, Lon- 
don, W. 1., desires purchase quotations for 
machinery for making corrugated cardboard 
boxes or containers for shipping dried fruits, 
wines, canned goods, and cosmetics; and 
machinery for producing wire netting of 
various types, chiefly netting for domestic 
purposes such as chicken runs, ordinary 6- 
sided type of netting. Also, a small plant 
for maktng barbed wire including galvaniz- 
ing. 

35. England—Overseas Trading Co., 15 
Queen Street, Cheapside, London, E. C. 4., 
seeks purchase quotations and agency for 
chemicals. 

36. Italy—Mercato Orto-Frutticolo, Turin, 
seeks purchase quotations and agency for 
dried fruit such as prunes (Santa Clara, Cali- 
fornia and Oregon), peaches and apricots, 
in 30-ton shipments. 

37. Italy—Soc. Nazionale Cartiere, 113 
Piazza Castello, Turin, desires purchase quo- 
tations for 20,000 tons of best-quality chem- 
ical wood pulp (white and raw disufide) , and 
4,000 tons of wood rosin (F, G, H) in barrels, 
waste forfeit 7 percent. 

38. Italy—G. Viscardi'& Figli, 1 Via Arci- 
vescovado, Turin, seeks purchase quotations 
for first-quality raw pelts such as mink, 
opossum, and beaver. 

39. Switzerland—Marcel Blanc, Rue du Mt. 
Blanc 16, Geneva, desires purchase quotations 
and agency for California wines. 


Export Agency Opportunities 


40. Belgium—tUsines Vermylen S. A., Baes- 
rode near Termonde, seeKs representations 


for vitaminated oils, oilcakes, cattle feed, 
chemicals, and fertilizers. 
41. Canada—Allied Heating Appliances 


Limited, 68 Richmond Street East, Toronto, 
Ontario, seeks representations for cosmetics. 

42. Canada—Gibb Manufacturing Co., Port 
Credit, Ontario, seeks representations for 
cutting tools, machine-shop equipment, and 
die makers’ supplies. 

43. Cuba—Agustin Prado Jr., San Ignacio 
316, Havana, seeks representations for canned 
sardines and pilchards. 

44. Ecuador—Diogenes Fernandez Galindo, 
Casilla 402, Guayaquil, seeks representations 
for textiles, novelties, canned foods, flour, 
cereals, and cordage. 

45. England—Desmond Precision Co. Lim- 
ited, 433 Great West Road, Hounslow, Middle- 
sex, seeKs representations for fountain pens, 
ball-point pens, and pencils. 

46. India—Frederick Herbert, 10 Second 
Pasta Lane, Colaba, Bombay, seeks represen- 
tations for electrical appliances, accessories 
and equipment (household and construc- 
tion) 

47. Italy—G. Cigolini & Co., 31 Piazza 
Montebello, Turin, seeKs representations for 
rubber boots. 

48. Italy—Pietro Forni, 34 Corso Trieste, 
Novara, seeks representations for food prod- 
ucts. 


(Continued on pb. 26) 
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Argentina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Specified Products: Importation § Sus- 
pended.—tThe granting of exchange permits 
for the importation into Argentina of cer- 
tain products has been suspended in accord- 
ance with various circulars of the Central 
Bank as follows: Canned tomatoes and to- 
mato paste, circular 716, May 6, 1947; edible 
oils, circular 724, May 19; liquid for cleaning 
metals, iron shot for polishing stones, rub- 
ber pants, and rubber ink sacs for fountain 
pens, circular 753, June 12; plywood, circular 
755, June 12; perfumery and cosmetics, cir- 
cular 758, June 12; and electric motors up to 
30 hp., circular 759, June 12. 

Unfabricated Rolled-Iron Industry Declared 
To Be of “National Interest’’—The unfabri- 
cated rolled-iron industry in Argentina was 
declared to be of “national interest” in a 
press release issued by the Department of 
Industry and Commerce on March 13, 1947 
Producers of unworked rolled iron in various 
forms will be extended protection for a period 
of 2 years. Prospective importers of round 
or square iron and unworked iron sheets, for 
which import quotas are to be established, 
must obtain prior authorization from the 
Department. 

Subsequently, on March 18, 1947, the 
Central Bank announced in circular No. 678 
that exchange permits for the importation 
of iron in bars, round or square, and un- 
worked iron sheets would be granted only 
upon presentation of the prior authorization 
from the Department of Industry and Com- 
merce, and only for the quantities specified 
therein. 

Cigarette Paper: Import Quota Estab- 
lished.—An import quota for cigarette paper 
of 400 tons has been established in Argentina 
for the period May to December 1947, accord- 
ing to Central Bank circular No. 735 of May 
30, 1947. The paper will be distributed 
through the Argentine Trade Promotion In- 
stitute. 

Medicinal Specialties: Price Ceilings Estab- 
lished.—Following the recent press releases 
of the Argentine Secretariat of Public Health 
clarifying the terms of decree No. 25394 of 
December 31, 1946, which regulated the sales 
of medicinal products, and the resolution of 
May 28, 1947, of the same Secretariat, cre- 
ating a Commission for the Control of Prices 
of Medicinal Products, there has been issued 
a decree, dated May 31, 1947, and signed by 
the Ministers of Public Health and Interior, 
by which the prices of all medicinal prod- 
ucts are frozen at the level of the rates in 
force on August 1, 1946. 

Under the new decree, factories, importers, 
and wholesale drug houses are required to 
furnish the pharmacies with lists of the new 
prices within 10 days. Factories and import- 
ers will charge the same net prices in effect 
on August 1, 1946; wholesale drug houses 
will be permitted to add 11 percent to the 
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factory or import price; and retail pharma- 
cies will be permitted to add 25 percent to 
the wholesale price. Products whose sale 
was authorized after August 1, 1946, will 
be sold at prices to be fixed by the Secre- 
tariat of Public Health. If the price of the 
product has been reduced since August 1, 
1946, the reduced price will hold despite the 
decree. 

The Secretariat of Public Health is also 
empowered to compel factories to produce 
certain products considered indispensable 
for the general public use 

In general, the decree does not greatly 
iffect the American drug houses, as the 
trend of prices of American products has on 
the whole been downward. A few imported 
products no longer entering at preferential 
rates of exchange have had price increases; 
in these cases the Secretariat of Public Health 
has announced its intention of requesting 
the restoration of the preferential rates 

{For announcement of decree No. 25,394 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 22 
1947. | 


Casein: Removed from List of Products Re- 
served for Exportation by the Argentine 
Trade Promotion Institute.—Casein has been 
removed from the list of products reserved 
for exportation by the Argentine Trade Pro- 
motion Institute and the price minima have 
been eliminated, according to a decree issued 
in June 1947 


Austria 
Exchange and Finance 


Regulations Governing Foreign Exchange 
Carried by Travelers.—Foreign exchange 
brought into or taken out of Austria by 
travelers must be recorded on special forms 
under the law of July 25, 1946, published in 
the Bundesgesetzblatt, No. 48, section 162, of 
September 14, 1946, according to an airgram 
of April 24, 1947, from the American Embassy 
in Vienna. All such currencies may be taken 
out with the exception of schillings. Impor- 
tation and exportation of more than the 
equivalent of 25 schillings is not permitted 

[An English translation of the above law 
is available in the European Division of the 
Office of International Trade, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. | 


Bolivi 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LA PAZ 
(Dated July 3, 1947) 
The continued scarcity of exchange is 
adversely affecting industry and com- 


merce generally, and the immediate pros- 
pects of real improvement are not too 





good in view of the decline in minerg 
production so far this year. Industria) 
production, particularly where imported 
raw materials are utilized principally 
has dropped noticeably as a result of 
difficulties in obtaining the necessary 
raw materials. 

Merchandise sales are also reflecting } 
the exchange shortage, according to the 
trade, and the volume is even smaller 
than in recent months. Prices are ris. 
ing, particularly on imported merchan. 
dise. It is reported that there are sti] , 
between $8,000,000 and $10,000,000 worth 
of merchandise in the Customs for which 
exchange is not available. A $5,000.00 
loan from the Bankers Trust Co. is soon 
to be applied in part to relieve this situa- 
tion, but the problem will still remain 
acute for several months. Moreover, the 
operations of the Import Committee have 
been subject to severe criticism, the Com- 
mittee having been accused of discrim- 
ination in the issuance of permits and 
of overissuing permits, which actions are 
considered primarily responsible for the 
present condition. AS a result of these 
complaints, the Minister of Finance has 
announced that the Committee from 
now on will operate under strict super- 
vision of the Ministry of Finance and 
that the issue of import permits in the 
future will be coordinated with the sup- 
ply of exchange available. Stricter con- 
trol over the renewal of import permits 
also has been announced. 

To add to an already confused eco- 
nomic picture, rumor was rampant dur ; 
ing June that the official exchange rate 
of the boliviano would be increased to 
approximately 60 per dollar. Such 4 
change almost immediately would bring 
about spiraling prices and increased costs 
of production, and would be reflected it 
further difficulties in an already chaotit | 
labor situation. The Minister of Finance 
and the President of the Banco Central 
denied that there was any official plan 
being considered or even any study being 
made for revising the official exchange 
rate, but the rumor reportedly has 4! 
ready brought about increased activity , 
in the free market on the part of thos 
interests which would be affected by the 
inevitable rate increase in the fre 
market, if the official rate moved to the 
suggested level. 
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The extraordinary budget of the Gov- 
ernment was approved by a Supreme 
decree of June 27 in the amount of 
316,776,000 bolivianos. This amount, 
added to the ordinary budget of 1,156,- 
000,000 bolivianos, fixes the total budget 
at 1,472,776,000 bolivianos for the year. 
Although receipts under the ordinary 
budget during the first 4 months of 1947 
have been only 66 percent of expendi- 
tures, the Director of the Budget still 
predicts that the deficit will be made 
up and both budgets fully covered by re- 
ceipts during the remainder of the year. 

The labor situation was relatively 
quiet during June, but numerous latent 
problems developed which could easily 
lead to serious conflicts in the future. 
In the largest tin-mine group, Catavi, 
Government intervention brought the 
workers back to their jobs despite op- 
position by the operator, but the situa- 
tion now is more or less normal. About 
250 undesired workers were discharged 
at the mine, and the foreign personnel 
drifted back to their jobs despite their 
inability to attain the specific guaranties 
for their safety which they had held 
previously to be a prerequisite for their 
return. The reason which brought about 


the strike at Catavi—the claims of the. 


workers for large wage increases—how- 
ever, was still under study by the Gov- 
ernment, and the company has reiterated 
its determination not to grant these re- 
quests because of its inability to do so 
under present high operation costs. One 
of the oldest tin mines in the country, 
employing about 1,600 workers and 
which produced 5,080 long tons of fine 
tin in 1946, announced that it would 
cease operations on June 30 because of 
increasing operation losses. The Gov- 
ernment intervened in an attempt to pre- 
vent the shut-down. In theory, the 
mines will be closed 30 days, during 
which the Government and the company 
will attempt to arrive at a means of con- 
tinuing operations. The Government 
holds that the mine can continue to 
operate at a profit, and it is expected to 
undertake operations after the 30-day 
period if the company refuses to do so. 
The progress of the Argentine-Bolivian 
commercial agreement has slowed down 
considerably from the time when the 
Argentines suddenly requested that a 
treaty be concluded between the two 
countries within the space of several 
days. The Bolivian Government has 
ratified the treaty on its part, and the 
Congress has submitted to the President 
& number of recommendations which it 
would like to see introduced into the 
final document. In an attempt to ob- 
tain Argentine agreement to these 
changes, a Bolivian delegation to be 
headed by the Central Bank President 
was to leave for Buenos Aires on July 11. 
A Peruvian Commercial Mission visited 
La Paz from June 16 to June 27 and ar- 
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rived at an agreement with the Bolivian 
delegation, bringing up to date the rec- 
ommendations of a Bolivian-Peruvian 
Mixed Commission in 1937, which will 
form the basis for a later treaty between 
the two countries. 

The Chilean and Bolivian Govern- 
ments at the initiation of Chile have au- 
thorized jointly the raising of freight 
rates on the Arica-La Paz railroad by 
50 percent, the change to have taken 
place as of July 1. The Chilean section 
of the line reportedly has been suffering 
losses since 1942 and has not increased 
its rates since 1941. The Bolivian Min- 
istry of Public Works, in accordance 
with the request of the Bolivian Railroad 
Co., has authorized a 5-percent increase 
in tariffs for the Cochabamba-Oruro 
line in order to assist that company in 
financing a renewal of the road embank- 
ment along certain stretches, which were 
impaired dangerously during the rainy 
season. The contractor has not yet been 
selected by the Government for the first 
stretch of the La Paz-Beni Railroad be- 
yond Hichuloma. It is expected that 
this will be done however, and that con- 
struction also will get under way during 
the present month. 

Prominent public interests in La 
Paz have been promoting a new Bolivian 
air line, supported by Government and 
private capital, to operate between La 
Paz and the northern Departments of 
the Beni and the Pando. Noconcrete ac- 
tion has yet resulted although President 
Hertzog has stated that he was giving 
the project his favorable and sympa- 
thetic consideration, and the Bolivian 
Development Corporation expressed its 
approval of the plan. Meanwhile, Lloyd 
Aéreo Boliviano is pushing a program for 
expansion of its services. It is negoti- 
ating for three flights directly from La 
Paz to Trinidad and a new route stopping 
at Potosi. 

Telephone service was inaugurated be- 
tween the cities of Cochabamba and 
Trinidad during June, and a new mo- 
tion-picture house commenced opera- 
tions in the city of La Paz. The munici- 
pal bakery in La Paz was expected to 
begin operation during July. 

A new agricultural settlement was be- 
gun in the fiscal colony of Ichilo, Depart- 
ment of Santa Cruz, with 280 Indians 
who had participated as agitators in vari- 
ous disturbances on the Altiplano and 
who were sent there by the Government. 
The Government hopes that this project 
will form the nucleus which will permit 
increased colonization, particularly by 
the Indians, of the rich agricultural re- 
gions of Bolivia. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rubber and Brazil Nuts: Export Duties Re- 
duced.—Export duties on rubber and Brazil 
nuts in Bolivia have been reduced substan- 
tially by a congressional law of April 30, 


1947, promulgated by the President on May 
15. The scales of export duties for rubber 
and Brazil nuts (shelled and unshelled) ex- 
ported from the Departments of the Beni 
and the Pando have been established on the 
basis of percentages of prices prevailing in 
English pounds, c. i. f. Belen de Para, or the 
equivalent in New York. 

The tax on exported rubber selling at 
U.S.$0.34 per pound is established at 1 per- 
cent, being increased by one-half of 1 percent 
for each additional cent in price. Previously 
the tax had been 1 percent for rubber selling 
at U.S.80.14 a pound, with similar one-half 
of 1 percent increases. 

For Brazil nuts, the tax on the shelled nuts 
is established at the same rate as for rubber, 
whereas previously it had been 1 percent for 
the nuts selling at U.S.$0.14 a pound, with 
the similar one-half of 1 percent increases 
for each additional cent in price. For the 
unshelled nuts the present law establishes 
the tax rate of 1 percent ad valorem when 
the price per pound is U.S.$0.12, with the 
similar one-half of 1 percent increases, while 
under the previous law the tax was 1 percent 
per pound when selling at U.S.$0.11, with 
the indicated one-half of 1 percent increases. 

If the price for any of the products drops 
below the level established for the 1 percent 
tax, the product is declared free of all taxes, 
national or local. The maximum export duty 
payable for these products is established at 
10 percent ad valorem, whereas previously 
no maximum had existed. 

Confirming the stipulations of a law of De- 
cember 3, 1945, the present law provides that 
the foreign exchange resulting from the ex- 
port of rubber and Brazil nuts shall be used 
by the exporters in the importation of ar- 
ticles of prime necessity into the Departments 
of the Beni and Pando. All revenues accru- 
ing from the export taxes established by 
this law will be deposited in a special account 
(entitled ‘‘Vivienda Barata y Obrera’’) for 
the benefit of the workers of the producing 
region. Regarding this account which will 
be held in the branches of the Banco Central 
at Cobija, Riberalta, and Trinidad, the law 
establishes the percentages of the total rev- 
enues to be used in each of the various Prov- 
inces of the Beni and Pando Departments. 
The Bolivian Government Executive Author- 
ity is authorized to extend the provisions of 
this law to cover rubber production in the 
Departments of La Paz, Cochabamba, and 
Santa Cruz. 

The purpose of this export-tax decrease is 
primarily to sustain and encourage the pro- 
duction of rubber in the eastern Provinces of 
Bolivia, as well as of Brazil nuts (commerce 
in which is a more or less subsidiary activity), 
by assuring the producer as profitable cir- 
cumstances as possible for the sale of his out- 
put. 

Vicuna Blankets: Exportation Encour- 
aged.—The exportation of vicufia blankets 
from Bolivia has been encouraged by the 
modification of existing regulations, accord- 
ing to a Supreme decree of May 6, 1947, pub- 
lished in the press at La Paz on May 16. 

The percentage of foreign exchange which 
exporters of vicufia rugs are obliged to sell to 
the authorized banks is reduced to 40 per- 
cent, with the balance to be retained by the 
exporter to cover necessary expenses and for 
importing nonluxury items, but to be ac- 
counted for by presentation of visaed docu- 
ments. Previously, by decree of January 25, 
1945, vicuha-blanket exporters were obliged 
to sell 100 percent of the foreign exchange 
derived from exports to the banks retaining 
20 percent for payment of expenses, or in the 
case of exporters in Pando, Beni, or Santa 
Cruz, 50 percent could be retained. 

Furthermore, article 10 of Supreme decree 
of July 17, 1944, is modified so that tourists, 
resident or foreign, will pay the current duties 
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even when taking only one of such blankets 
from the country. Previous regulations per- 
mitted the taking of one blanket tax-free by 
each nonresident adult tourist. 

Tourists carrying only one blanket are still, 
however, exempt from the requirement that 
foreign exchange in the value of the article 
carried be sold to one of the authorized banks 
before leaving the country. Where departing 
tourists desire to take with them more than 
one vicuna blanket, it is necessary to sell to 
the banks foreign exchange for the value of 
each additional blanket. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 9, 1944, for earlier announcement of 
export regulations on vicuna blankets. | 


y ° 
Chile 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Most-Favored-Nation Customs Treatment 
Extended to Merchandise of Czechoslo- 
vakia.—By Chilean finance decree No. 2430, 
published in the Diario Oficial of June 19, 
1947, and effective for 1 year from June l, 
1947, merchandise of Czechoslovakian origin 
is to be accorded most-favored-nation cus- 
toms treatment in Chile as stipulated in 
the commercial agreement between the two 
countries, signed May 19, 1947. 

|For announcement of the conclusion of 
the commercial agreement, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 28, 1947.| 


China 


Correction 


In the article on page 14 of the July 
5 issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
concerning China’s important new In- 
come-Tax Law, the italic heading near 
the bottom of the first column should 
read “Class I—Income From Profit- 
Seeking Enterprises.” Through an in- 
advertence in typing, occurring before 
the copy reached this magazine’s edi- 
torial office, the Class I heading was 
made identical with that for Class II. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Period Extended for Surrendering Foreign 
Exchange on Export Consignments From 
China.—Central Bank of China circular No. 
102, dated June 13, 1947, extended for 30 days 
from May 25 the period during which the 
foreign exchange covering export consign- 
ments shipped prior to February 17 may be 
delivered at the current official buying rate 
Failure to deliver exchange within this period 
would result in penalties in respect to the 
exchange rate, and exporters who fail to turn 
in their foreign exchange within the time set 
may be asked to recall their goods to China, 
the American Consulate General at Shanghai 
reports, quoting an informed official of the 
Central Bank of China. 

The procedure applicable to export con- 
signments made after February 17 was dis- 
cussed in ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, March 
29, 1947. Exporters to the United States and 
other specified countries were required to 
deliver the foreign-exchange value of the 
goods within 90 days of the date of shipment, 
giving an authorization to the Chinese trade 
control officials that the goods may be sold 
“at best” in the event of default. 

Weight Limit for Air Mail to China In- 
creased: The U.S. Post Office Department has 
announced that effective June 27, 1947, the 
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weight limit for air-mail articles addressed 
to China is increased from 2 ounces to 4 
pounds 6 ounces. 


Colombia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with 
Norway Effective-—-The Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation between Colombia and Nor- 
way, originally signed in Bogota on April 29, 
1938, was put into effect on February 24, 1947. 
This was accomplished by decree No. 1113 of 
March 28, 1947, published in the Diario Oficial 
of April 10, 1947 

Formal exchange of ratifications at an 
earlier date was prevented by the war. The 
treaty will run for an indefinite term, until 
denounced by either party, subject to 3- 
months’ notice. It provides for reciprocal 
most-favored-nation treatment of commerce 
and navigation, and also that canned Nor- 
wegian fish of the Clupea family shall enjoy, 
upon importation into Colombia, the same 
treatment as fish of the same family im- 
ported from other sources 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Program for Second Half of 1947 
Preliminary Estimates of Expenditures for 
Imports.—Preliminary information derived 
from the “Sous Direction des Importations” 
of the French Exchange Control Office, on 
the French import program for the second 
half of 1947 (not yet announced), specifies 
in a general way the principal categories of 
products to be purchased abroad for importa- 
tion into France during that period, accord- 
ing to a report of June 16, 1947, from the 
American Embassy, Paris 

Import requirements as estimated by the 
various ministries of the French Govern- 
ment are as follows: Ministry of Agriculture 
$303,200,000; Distribution Commission, $22.- 
000,000; Ministry of Public Health, $15,000.- 
000; Ministry of Commerce (miscellaneous 
industries) , $4,100,000; Ministry of Industrial 
Production, $675,000,000; Ministry of Over- 
seas France, $100,000,000; Algeria, Tunisia 
Morocco, $110,000,000; Indochina, $30,000,000 
The total estimated requirements amount 
to $1,259,300,000 

The largest contemplated expenditures for 
imports are: Wheat and other bread grains 
and feed grains, $262,000,000; coal and pitch, 
$103,000,000; goods for the chemical indus- 
tries, $90,000,000; minerals and metal, $85,- 
000,000; wool, $75,000,000; petroleum prod- 
ucts, $73,000,000; goods for the metal-work- 
ing industries, $70,000,000; cotton, $48,000.- 
000; meat, $22,000,000; lumber, $20,000,000; 
paper pulp, $20,000,000; leather, $20,000,000; 
goods for French oversea areas and terri- 
tories, $240,000,000 

Commercial and Payments Agreements 
With Yugoslavia Exrtended.—The commercial 
and payments agreements of June 12, 1946, 
between France and Yugoslavia, were ex- 
tended until April 30, 1948, according to an 
announcement in the Moniteur Officiel du 
Commerce et de L’Industrie of May 29, 1947, 
reported by the American Embassy, Paris, on 
June 5. Either of the countries may termi- 
nate the extended payments agreement, upon 
1 month's notice, after October 1, 1947 

New lists of products to be imported and 
exported are established to replace the 
original lists appended to the commercial 
agreement of June 12, 1946. French exports 
to Yugoslavia will include pepper and other 
spices, colophony, raffia, leather and textile 


dyes, soldering paste, phamaceuticajs 
leather transmission belts, electrical ma. 
terial and apparatus, tires and tubes, Scien. 
tific instruments, trucks, bus chassis, con. 
struction material, and industrial machinery 
Yugoslav exports to France are to include 
sausage casings, pigskin, haricots, Prunes 
fruit pulp, medicinal plants, pyrethrum, lum, 
ber, cement, acetone, pyrites, lead, Zinc, ang 
chrome ore. 

(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 13 
1946, for previous announcement of these 
agreements.) 


French West 
Afriea 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Fiscal Import Duties Revised on Certain 
Goods.—Fiscal import duties on the follow. 
ing goods imported into French West Afric: 
were revised by order No. 500 F. of February 
8, 1946, published in the Journal Officie] o 
French West Africa on February 16 (rate 
in francs; former rates in parentheses) : 

(Item 170 b) Kola nuts, fresh or dried per 
net kilogram, 11 (5) 

(202-203) Sugar, per 100 net kilograms 
raw, in powder and bastard sugar, 282 (200 
refined and assimilated, candy and other 
312 (221); 

(236-238) Tobacco, manufactured, per net 
kilogram: cigars, 423 (240); cigarettes, 359 
200); other, 300 (170); 

(377-378) Liqueur wines and mistelles and 
other beverages with a base of wine, having 
an actual alcoholic strength: above 23°, per 
hectoliter of pure alcohol, 21,150 (12,000) 
equal or inferior to 23°, per hectoliter of 
liquid, 1,763 (1,000); distilled beverages 
other alcohols, properly so-called, or spirits 
and liqueurs, per hectoliter of pure alcohol 
21,150 (12,000), with a minimum of 840 
(4,800), per hectoliter of liquid 

(444-451) Petroleum, schist, and other 
mineral oils and similar products obtained 
by hydrogenation or by any other synthetic 
process (containers are duty-free) : gasoline, 
per hectoliter of liquid, 170 (120); other re- 
fined oils, per hectoliter of liquid, 100 (70) 
lubricating oils and other heavy oils (in- 
cluding industrial greases) , per 100 kilograms 
gross, 197 (140): gas oils, fuel oils, road oils, 
and soft pitch, per 100 kilograms gfoss 
28 (20); 

(659) Alcoholic perfumery, other than 
soap, 40 percent (32 percent) ad valorem 
with a minimum of 14,100 (8,000) per hecto- 
liter of pure alcohol, or 5,640 (3,200) per 
hectoliter of liquid; 

(665) Distilled waters, alcoholic, per hec- 
toliter of pure alcohol, 14,100 (8,000), with 4 
minimum of 5,640 (3,200) per hectoliter of 
liquid; 

(669) Compound medicines (alcoholic) 
alcohols of high strength, alcoholates and 
other medicated alcohols, specified in an off- 
cial pharmacopoeia and exclusively intended 
for sanitary establishments and pharmacies 
16 percent (16 percent) ad valorem, with 4 
minimum of 1,410 (1,000) per hectoliter of 
liquid; 

(1422) Matches, per box of not more thal 
100 matches, 0.30 (0.20) (For boxes con- 
taining more than 100 matches, the duty & 
0.30 franc for every additional 100 matches 
or fraction thereof. The former rate for 
matches had been fixed at 0.20 franc per box, 
by order of August 21, 1945.) 

{See ForEIGN CoMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
27, 1946, for previous changes in fiscal impor 
cuties. | 

Statistical Tar Increased. —The statistical 
tax applicable to imports and exports I 
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French West Africa was increased, with a few 
minor exceptions, from 3 to 4 francs per 
metric ton, package, or other unit, by order 
No. 501 F of February 8, 1946, published in 
the Journal Officiel of French West Africa 


on February 16. 
The tax on bunker coal is retained at 3 


francs per metric ton. 

On parcel-post packages, the tax, in francs, 
is as follows, per package: On packages of 
from 3 to 5 kilograms, 7; from 5 to 10 kilo- 
grams, 14; from 10 to 15 kilograms, 21; from 
15 to 20 kilograms, 28. 

On all other packages, other than parcel 
post, the rate is 4 francs per package; when 
shipped loose the rate is 4 francs per metric 


ton. 
Jams, Jellies, and Marmalades: Fiscal Ex- 


port Duty Reduced.—The ad valorem fiscal 
export duty in French West Africa on jams, 
jellies, marmalades, compotes, pastes, fruit 
purees, and like products containing sugar 
or honey was reduced from 25 percent to 12 
percent by order of October 22, 1945, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of French West 
Africa of November 3 


Germany 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Matches: Internal Tax Increased.—The in- 
ternal tax in Germany on imported or do- 
mestic matches was increased from 0.01 
mark to 0.10 mark per 100 matches, by law 
No. 28 of May 10, 1946, published in the 
Official Gazette of the Control Council for 
Germany of May 31, 1946 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Post-War Changes of Direct Tazes.— 
A number of German tax laws have been 
amended by the Control Council for 
Germany according to amendments pub- 
lished in the Council's Official Gazette, 
issue No. 4, of February 28, 1946. 

Law No. 12 increased the income tax 
rates which existed on May 8, 1945, by 25 
percent on salaries, wages, and projes- 
sional earnings and by 35 percent on 
other types of income. The wage tax is 
computed according to the same prin- 
ciple as the income tax. 

The above law also increased corpo- 
ration tax rates, which now range from 
35 percent on incomes up to 50,000 marks, 
to 65 percent on incomes above 50,000 
marks. The aggregate sum of the in- 
come tax, corporation tax, and excess 
profits tax is limited to 90 percent of 
total net income. 

Law No. 13 establishes property tax 
rates ranging from 2 percent to 22 per- 
cent for juridical persons and from 1 
percent to 2's percent for natural per- 
sons in lieu of the single rate of 0.5 per- 
cent provided in the Property Tax Law 
of October 16, 1934. 

Law No. 15 increases the standard 
turn-over tax rate stipulated by section 
7 of the Turnover Tax Law of October 
17, 1934, from 2 percent to 3 percent; 
the rate for wholesale transactions from 
0.5 percent to 0.75 percent; for the sale 
of agricultural and forest products from 
1 percent to 1.5 percent; and for enter- 
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prises where total turn-over in the pre- 
ceding calendar year exceeded 1,000,000 
marks, from 2.5 percent to 3.75 percent. 

Law No. 17 amends the Inheritance 
Tax Laws of August 22, 1925, as revised 
by the law of October 16, 1934, by reduc- 
ing inheritance tax exemptions and tax 
immunity limits. 

|The English text of the Official Gazette 
which includes the laws cited above may be 
inspected in the European Division, Office 


of International Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. | 


Guatemala 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Labeling Regulations Established.— 
All products manufactured abroad and im- 
ported into Guatemala, not bearing a mark 
of origin must bear the word “Importado,” 
according to decree No. 398 of May 29, 1947, 
published in the Diario de Centro America of 
June 19, 1947, and effective 30 days there- 
after. The decree establishes also regulations 
governing the marking of domestically pro- 
duced goods, and provides, further, that any 
violation will be subject to fine 


Haiti 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PORT-AU-PRINCE 
(Dated July 1, 1947) 


Haiti’s foreign commerce for May 
totaled 24,947,000 egourdes, exports 
valued at 13,071,000 gourdes exceeding 
imports valued at 11,876,000 gourdes. 

Coffee exportations in May amounted 
to 765,062 kilograms valued at 1,893,263 
gourdes, Belgium and Norway being the 
chief purchasers. Europe, as in prewar 
years, has taken the major part of the 
1946-47 Haitian coffee crop. Of the total 
1947 Haitian coffee production of 300,000 
80-kilogram bags, it is estimated that ap- 
proximately 60,000 80-kilogram bags of 
coffee remain to be shipped. 

Sisal exportations in May were also 
heavy, totaling 2,417,429 kilograms valued 
at 3,578,922 gourdes. All but an insig- 
nificant portion was exported to the 
United States. 

The sugar-grinding season which be- 
gan on January 28 ended on June 26. 
Haiti’s total production for the season 
was 49,284 short tons. Of this total, 
20,519 short tons was set aside for domes- 
tic consumption, the remaining 28,764 
short tons constituting the exportable 
surplus which was sold to Great Britain. 
A new sugar tax was promulgated in Le 
Moniteur of June 9, 1947, considerably 
raising the former tax. The tax until 
the passage of the new law was 13.21 
percent ad valorem on the current sugar 
price of $4.925 per 100 pounds f. o. b. 
Port-au-Prince as contracted with the 
British Government. Under the new law 
the export tax is increased to 17.441 per- 


cent ad valorem on the current price 
rate. 

Haiti’s total molasses production for 
the 1947 season amounted to 2,510,958 
gallons, which, except for approximately 
150,000 gallons, has been shipped to the 
United States. 

Lint-cotton production for the ginning 
season January to June 1947 is reported 
to have been 1,680 000 kilograms, a sharp 
decrease compared with the preceding 
year’s 2,447,715 kilograms. This decrease 
is attributable to an extended rainy sea- 
son and accompanying boll-weevil dam- 
age. Haiti's annual cotton production 
for the 10-year period 1936-46 averaged 
3,441,594 kilograms. Although Colombia 
for the past few years has imported most 
of Haiti’s cotton, practically all of Haiti's 
1947 production is still on hand. 

Importations of cotton cloth have been 
exceptionally heavy during the past few 
months, and inventories on hand are re- 
ported to be the highest in years. 

Government receipts continue at rec- 
ord level. As of May 31, 1947, fiscal 
receipts totaled 42,606,729 gourdes as 
compared with 30,829,522 gourdes on 
May 31, 1946. 

The Haitian Treasury _ surplus 
amounted to 7,953,603 gourdes on May 
31 as compared with 5,977,735 gourdes on 
the corresponding date of the preceding 
year. 


Hong Kong 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Shipments of Rationed Commodities Lim- 
ited.—By an order dated May 16, published 
in the Hong Kong Government Gazette of 
May 23, 1947, future shipments of rationed 
commodities on any vessel leaving the 
Crown Colony must not exceed 500 catties 
(equivalent to about 667 pounds) unless 
permitted by the proper authority. Al- 
though a complete list of the commodities 
rationed by, the authorities is not available, 
it is reported that foodstuffs comprise the 
bulk of the items, rice, wheat, and flour 
being among the most important. 


Hungary 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Foreign-Trade Control System.—The pro- 
cedures currently controlling Hungary’s for- 
eign trade and the principal agencies con- 
cerned with such control are described in a 
dispatch dated May 5, 1947, from the Ameri- 
can Legation in Budapest. Information con- 
tained in this dispatch is summarized as 
follows: 

Agencies Dealing With Foreign-Trade Mat- 
ters. The Economic High Council is the 
agency which initiates all action relating 
to the administration of Hungarian economic 
affairs. Among its duties is the regulation of 
foreign trade. It functions under the author- 
ity of a decree of January 9, 1946. 

The Interministerial Foreign Trade Com- 
mittee was established in 1945 to coordinate 
the operations of the various Government 
departments which deal with matters affect- 
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ing foreign trade. 


All applications for for- 
eign-trade transactions involving significant 
quantities of goods are brought to the atten- 
tion of this Committee for final decision. 
The Foreign Trade Board, organized by a 
decree of June 13, 1945, functions under the 
control of the Ministry of Commerce and Co- 


operatives. Its principal duty is the con- 
trolling of foreign-trade transactions and the 
maintaining of records of goods purchased 
and sold under trade agreements in force 
between Hungary and other countries. Such 
agreements include compensation, clearing, 
and special agreements. All applications for 
import and export licenses are filed with this 
Board, and advance permission must be ob- 
tained from the Board by Hungarian firms 
offering goods for sale abroad. 

Applications for the importation of goods 
into Hungary, against payment in United 
States dollars or other hard currencies, from 
countries with which Hungary has not con- 
cluded either compensation or clearing agree- 
ments, must be approved by the “Committee 
of Six,” which decides whether the foreign 
exchange will be made available. 

Transactions Involving Trade With the 
United States—-When goods are imported 
from the United States against payment in 
dollars, applications for the required import 
licenses are filed by the Hungarian importer 
at the registration office of the Import Li- 
cense Department of the Foreign Trade 
Board. The applications are examined by 
commodity specialists in the Foreign Trade 
Board and forwarded to the Committee of 
Six. If the decision of this Committee is 
favorable, an application for the necessary 
foreign exchange must be submitted to the 
National Bank of Hungary through the For- 
eign Trade Board and, after the foreign ex- 
change has been made available, an import 
license is issued by the Foreign Trade Board. 
Foreign exchange thus allotted must be used 
within 3 weeks from the date of the decision 
of the Committee of Six, but an extension 
of this period may be granted, although a 
special fee and interest are charged on exten- 
sions beyond 6 weeks. 

Applications for exports against payment in 
hard currency are submitted to the Foreign 
Trade Board, which examines and transmits 
them to the Interministerial Foreign Trade 
Committee for decision. If approved, the 
application is transmitted to the National 
Bank of Hungary, which issues an export dec- 
laration to the Hungarian exporter. 

There are at present no compensation or 
clearing agreements between Hungary and 
the United States. Importation of United 
States merchandise into Hungary is hampered 
chiefly by Hungary's shortage of dollar ex- 
change. Import licenses, therefore, are gen- 
erally granted, and dollar exchange allocated, 
only for raw materials and equipment essen- 
tial to industrial and agricultural rehabili- 
tation or production. Exports of goods from 
Hungary to the United States are hampered 
largely by the present scarcity of Hungarian 
merchandise marketable in the United States, 
and partly by the undervaluation of the 
dollar by the official exchange rate ($1— 11.74 
forint). The export equivalents in forint are 
in most instances below the Hungarian do- 
mestic prices. Two methods are used by the 
Hungarian authorities to remedy this dis- 
crepancy. The first is the allotment of ex- 
port subsidies from the Foreign Trade Price 
Equalization Fund, discussed below. The 
second method consists in releasing part of 
the dollar proceeds from the export and plac- 
ing it at the free disposal of the exporter. In 
this way, the Hungarian exporter, instead of 
being compelled to sell the whole dollar 
equivalent to the National Bank of Hungary 
may use the released dollar exchange to pur- 
chase goods in the United States. He can 
import these goods into Hungary and sell 
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them on the free market, usually at a high 
profit. Since these profits are intended to 
compensate for losses incurred in connection 
with the original exports, they are exempt 
from recapture by the Equalization Fund. 

Transactions under Compensation and 
Clearing Agreements A Hungarian firm 
wishing to export goods to countries with 
which compensation transactions can be car- 
ried out must locate in the importing coun- 
try a firm or individual desiring to export to 
Hungary goods of a corresponding value 
which can be shipped under the existing 
trade agreement. Up to May 1947, Hungary 
had negotiated compensation agreements 
with Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Italy, and 
Poland, and the agreements with Denmark 
and Austria provide for compensation as well 
as for clearing transactions. In case the 
Hungarian exporter is unable to locate such 
a trading partner, he can apply to special 
Hungarian barter trade companies for as- 
sistance. There are four such trade com- 
panies in Budapest. The large Hungarian 
exporters find their own barter partners. 

Applications to undertake barter transac- 
tions are submitted to the Foreign Trade 
Board on “Barter Proposal” forms which 
contain exact details regarding the exports 
and imports involved. A “Preliminary Price 
Computation” form containing information 
about the purchase price of the export goods 
and all costs in connection with the export 
and import transactions must also be filled 
out and submitted to the Board. These data 
form the basis for eventual price equaliza- 
tion. The barter applications are finally sub- 
mitted by the Foreign Trade Board to the 
Interministerial Foreign Trade Committee 
for decision. If no objection is raised, the 
interested firm obtains an export declaration 
from the National Bank of Hungary Li- 
censes for the goods to be imported in ex- 
change are issued by the Foreign Trade 
Board 

As soon as a barter transaction has been 
concluded, an “Import Certification for Ex- 
port Funds Exemption"’ must be submitted 
to the National Bank of Hungary, certifying 
that this part of the barter transaction has 
been carried out. A bill of lading, customs 
office certificate, and the barter 
must be attached to this certification 

By May 1947, Hungary had entered into 
clearing agreements with the U. S. S. R 
Switzerland, Sweden Denmark Norway, 
Yugoslavia, Austria, and France, and an 
agreement with Belgium was pending 

The clearing agreements which Hungary 
has entered into with the U. S. S. R., Aus- 
tria, and Yugoslavia provide that all entries 
in the clearing accounts are to be expressed 
n so-called “evidence” United States dollars, 
which are used to establish values The 
actual trade balances must be settled in 
goods. 

Price Equalization Fund. The Price Equal- 
ization Fund is managed by the Minister of 
Finance in accordance with recommenda- 
tion of the Foreign-Trade Finance Commit- 
tee. The purpose of the fund is to subsidize 
export and import transactions which result 
in losses Exporters and importers whose 
activities result in excess profits are obliced 
to pay these profits into the fund, for use 
in rendering assistance to exporters and 
importer whose transactions result in 
losses. Since the fund's income from this 
source is not sufficient to meet all of its out- 
lays, the Government makes payments into 
the fund from current budgetary revenues. 

At present, the capture of excess profits for 
the benefit of the fund takes place almost ex- 
clusively in connection with imports, because 
of the overvaluation of the forint, which is 
reflected in the high prices of Hungarian 
products in relation to foreign prices. Thus, 
purchasing goods at the comparatively low 
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levels prevailing abroad and marketing them 
in Ilungary at the high domestic levels result 
in excess profits, which are ‘skimmed off” by 
the “fund” to assist exporters who operate at 
a loss. 

Interministerial Credit Advisory Commit. 
tee Under present conditions, almost all 
important import and export transactions 
are submitted to the Interministrial] Credit 
Advisory Committee, because, as a result of 
the recent run-away inflation, Practically 
no private capital exists. The Committee 
was established in July 1946 to formulate 
Hungary's credit policy. It operates unde 
the direction of the Ministry of Finance 
representatives of the Economic High Coyp. 
cil, and of the National Bank of Hungary 
The National Bank of Hungary finances 
Hungary's foreign trade to a large extent 

(A copy of each of the following forms 
in Hungarian, may be inspected in the Euro. 
pean Division of the Office of Internationa 
Trade of the U. S. Department of Commerce 
in Washington, D. C.: Barter Proposal, Pre. 
liminary Computation for Barter Transae. 
tions, Application for Export Declaration, ang 
Application for Import License. English 
translations of the decrees establishing the 
Price Equalization Fund, the Foreign Trade 
Finance Committee, and the _ regulations 
governing the Fund, and of the decree auy- 
thorizing the Minister of Supply to regulate 
prices, are also available.) 

Toilet Preparations Subject to Luzun 
Tazr.—-Toilet preparations imported into 
Hungary are subject to a luxury turn-over 
tax of 55 percent of the c. i. f. value at des- 
tination on the day of clearance, according 
to a report dated June 25, 1947, from the 
American Legation in Budapest 

Articles subject to the tax are included in 
the classifications of ethereal oils, odoriferous 
and flavoring substances, perfumes, and cos- 
metics. The following are exempted from 
the luxury turn-over tax: Tooth powders 
tooth pastes, tooth soaps, mouth washes 
alum, and baby toilet articles 

Manufacturers of toilet preparations pro- 
duced domestically must pay a luxury turm- 
over tax of 50 percent of the retail selling 
price 

Toilet preparations are not subject to di- 
rect price control but fall under general 
regulations requiring the reporting of the 
prices, together with the calculated costs, to 
the Material and Price Conrtol Office. These 
reported prices may be charged, provided the 
Control Office finds no objection to them 


Italy 


AIRGRAMS FROM L. s. 
\T ROME 


(Dated May 2 and May 28, 1947) 


EMBASSY 


As the second quarter of 1947 com- 
menced, industry, no longer hampered by 
restrictions on the use of electric power, 
resumed its full weekly schedule, but in 
other sectors the economic situation de- 
teriorated. The budget situation caused 
apprehension, prices resumed their up- 
ward trend, and strikes and disturbances 
by unemployed persons increased. 

The budget deficit for the current year 
(July 1 to June 30) was officially esti- 
mated on March 27 at 610,000,000,000 lire, 
with receipts of 286,000,000,000 and ex- 
penditures of 896,000,000,000 lire. Mone- 
tary circulation during 1946 had in- 
creased from 382,000,000,000 to 505,000,- 
000,000 lire. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Concern over the inflationary trend led 
to the formulation by the Council of 
Ministers of an economic program, to be 
discussed by the Constituent Assembly in 
the near future. The adoption of con- 
crete measures for checking inflation was 
again postponed as Prime Minister de 
Gasperi resigned on May 13, and discus- 
sions began concerning the formation 
of the new government. Measures pro- 
posed by the Council included: elimina- 
tion of the political price of bread (cost- 
ing the Government 90,000,000,000 lire 
per year), coordination of public works 
into a single program, control of price 
increases, and tax increases on luxuries 
and nonessential consumption. Decrees 
already enacted along these lines include 
provisions for confiscation of excessive 
profits from the sale of formerly con- 
trolled goods or allocated goods or goods 
imported through the allotment of for- 
eign exchange by the government, ana 
discontinuance of one-half of the 27- 
lire-per-kilogram bread subsidy. 

Quotations for the export dollar, which 
had averaged 600 lire from March 10 to 
March 20, and 702 lire during April, aver- 
aged around 900 in May, with new high 
dollar rates of approximately 950 lire on 
May 13 and 26. The Edison index of 
wholesale prices rose from 7,000 in March 
(1938--100) to 8400 in April. Food 
prices, which had dropped slightly in 
February, resumed their upward rise in 
March, the largest increase—25 percent 
during the month—being registered in 
Rome, and further rose about 10 percent 
in April. 

The long-discussed extraordinary 
property tax (‘see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of April 19, 1947, pp. 17-18 and 
May 24, 1947, p. 16) was approved on 
March 29. 

The industrial picture continued to im- 
prove as electric power output and coal 
allocations to industry increased (921,000 
metric tons in March, 625,000 in April, 
and 800,000 in May). Production of steel 
for April approximately 120,000 
metric tons, an increase of 20 percent 
over March and of 50 percent over April. 
The total output of automobiles, trucks, 
trailers, and busses for April was 4,145 
units ‘of which 2,121 were automo- 
biles)—representing a 100 percent in- 
crease over January. 

New train schedules put more trains 
in operation and effected time reduc- 
tions. The electric train runs fom Milan 
to Naples in 13 hours—4!2 hours more 
than in 1938, but over 11 hours less than 
one year ago (May 1946). Civilian air 
Services were instituted by six companies 
in April (Milan-Rome, Rome-Venice, 
Milan-Bologna, Rome-—Palermo, Rome- 
Florence, and other lines). 

Cereal supplies were insufficient during 
April and May to permit full distribution 
throughout Italy of the individual daily 
ration of 200 grams (7 ounces) of bread 
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and 35 grams (1.2 ounces) of corn flour, 
and 1 kilogram (2.2 pounds) of pasta 
and/or rice per month. Fat rations of 
182 grams (6.37 ounces) and sugar ra- 
tions of 300 grams (10.5 ounces) were 
generally met. 

Food distribution policy was the sub- 
ject of considerable press comment. A 
census of ration-card holders was made 
as the basis for possible establishment of 
differential rationing (by economic class) 
on a national scale, and the issuance of 
complete food packages to selected 
‘“*neediest’’ persons was under considera- 
tion. 

Despite protest by producers, it appears 
that there will be a total amassing of 
the 1947 wheat crop, with prices fixed at 
about 4,000 lire per quintal (40,000 lire 
per metric ton) plus a 500-lire bonus per 
quintal for early delivery. This would 
place domestic prices approximately in 
line with world prices only at the official 
exchange rate. They would still be far 
below current black-market wheat prices. 

The crop outlook for the coming season 
is relatively good for noncereal crops, but 
wheat production may be one-sixth below 
1946 and one-third below prewar. 

On April 17, Italy signed a financial 
agreement with Great Britain (see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 5, 1947), 
on March 31 a provisional commercial 
and payments agreement with Greece, 
and on April 12 a commercial and pay- 
ments agreement with Turkey (FoREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 14, 1947, p. 
18). Commercial agreements proceeded 
with a number of other countries, includ- 
ing Yugoslavia (agreement signed April 
22, 1947), Argentina, and Czechoslovakia. 
Agreements were signed with Sweden 
(additional protocol of May 23, 1947), the 
French occupation zone of Germany 
(commercial protocol of April 28), and 
Denmark ‘(May 23); discussions were 
held with Spain, Bulgaria, Portugal, and 
France. 

Clearing agreements with several 
countries were being reviewed, and it was 
indicated that, in order to stimulate 
Italian exports to these countries, the 
50-percent export exchange rate (see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 
23, 1946, p. 17), now applicable only to 
trade with hard-currency countries, 
would be extended to commercial trans- 
actions in both directions under these 
agreements. This action has already 
been taken in the case of Poland, and 
under the commercial agreement with 
Turkey. 

Emigration agreements were signed 
with Argentina, France, and Czecho- 
slovakia. The Argentine agreement con- 
templates the emigration of approxi- 
mately 50,000 Italians annually for 5 
years, provided shipping facilities per- 
mit; the French agreement provides for 
200,000 emigrants at the rate of 17,000 


per month, and the Czechoslovak agree- 
ment for 5,000 workers. 

During the period May 8-16, the Con- 
stituent Assembly approved 15 articles 
comprising the Economic Relations sec- 
tion of the new draft Constitution of the 
Republic. 

During May an Italian Financial Dele- 
gation departed for Washnigton to dis- 
cuss financial questions, particularly the 
release of blocked Italian assets in the 
United States and the settlement of 
reciprocal claims arising out of the war, 
and to institute preliminary discussions 
for the signing (later on) of a new treaty 
of friendship, commerce, and navigation 
between the United States and Italy. 

Concurrently an Export-Import Bank 
(of Washington) mission arrived in Italy 
to study .the allocation of individual 
credits to Italian industrial firms, or 
groups of firms, under the $100,000,000 
line of credit earmarked by the Bank last 
January to assist the revival of Italian 
export industries. 


Exchange and Finance 


Payments from Italian Blocked Assets now 
Possible in Certain Cases.—Applications will 
now be considered for licenses for payments 
to United States creditors of business or- 
ganizations and individuals in Italy from 
blocked accounts in which the debtors have 
an interest, according to a United States 
Treasury announcement on May 20, 1947. 

The announcement points out that this 
is a necessary preliminary step to the estab- 
lishment of any procedure for the release 
of Italian blocked assets in the United 
States. 

All applications for such licenses should 
be supported by a payment instruction or 
other acknowledgment by the debtor, ex- 
ecuted after September 3, 1943. 

If an application is based on a court 
judgment, evidence should be submitted 
that the debtor has received actual notice 
of the proceedings and has had a reasonable 
opportunity to appear. 

Exchange Benefits of 50 Percent Export 
Accounts Extended to Liquidated Policies. — 
Funds received from abroad by Italian 
citizens as a result of the liquidation of in- 
surance policies with foreign or Italian com- 
panies have been granted the benefit of the 
50 percent export-import foreign-exchange 
rate by the Ministry of Foreign Trade, ac- 
cording to an airgram, dated May 9, 1947, 
from the American Embassy, Rome. (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 5, 1947, 
for further details regarding this special 
rate.) This ruling applies to foreign-ex- 
change proceeds from such resources re- 
ceived on and after April 19, 1947. 

The Ministry of Foreign Trade has also 
stated that owners or beneficiaries of life 
insurance policies in any form expressed in 
foreign currencies or having similar clauses 
are required to inform the Bank of Italy the 
amount of foreign exchange to be received 
from such policies at the time these fall 
due or at the time when the insurance 
guaranties become operative. 





Preliminary estimates in April indi- 
cated that the Austrian timber-cutting 
program for the year ended March 1947 
was 80 percent of the planned cut. The 
deficit was attributed to scarcity of labor, 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls | y 18, , payment ar. 
J, crease in duties. rangements have been fixed and which are tp 
The Departments of Commerce and State The Mexican action with respect to sus- be delivered before October 15, 1947 Appli- 
announced on July 11 that the Government pension of imports of those commodities cation for import licenses for such orders 5.02. 
of Mexico has taken action which will affect covered by the trade agreement was taken must be made by Mexican importers before 25 
United States exports to that country. In after full consultation with representatives August 15, 1947. In addition, there is proyj. 
decrees published in the Diario Oficial (Of- of the United States pursuant to Article X sion for special consideration in cases of grave 5.41. 
ficial Gazette) , the Mexican Government took of the trade agreement injury to exporters or importers 5 41. 
action to suspend temporarily the importa- It is understood that this action repre- The decree suspending imports envisages 5. 42. 
tion of certain goods regarded as nonessen- sents no change in the long-term foreign that quotas will later be established to re. 
tial, and also to increase import duties on economic policy of the Mexican Government, place the suspensions and that these re. 
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The action was taken in order to check the general expansion of international trade the Mexican balance of international pay. 5 49 
— _ i The action is a temporary measure to cor- ments improves 
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Souehen atoms te cutie beare } rect the current deficit in Mexico’s balance of Details of the t , 7 42 
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S os a mcg , international payments . re a o sollow 51 
rts. } ‘ ‘ é SUSPENSION ORDE 9 
port one of the articles enumerated in The decree suspending imports is effective ~e = 
Schedule I of the trade agreement between July 11, but there are provisions for the The first of the two decrees prohibits the fil 
the two countries signed December 23, 1942, granting of import permits on all shipments importation into Mexico of the merchandise 
on which Mexico granted tariff concessions in transit and also for bona fide orders placed listed below 
6.50. 
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3. 34. 70 \¢ ! ecific his u OO gr eral . juare r,t Lif figured 3 
3. 34.7 I F . rt Sie re than 400 gr per squat er to 
4.72 , not specif it or engr if 
a 7: oe not spec ed. ecorat . CEI AIN EARI APPAR AN EI 
: 2 i Une hir rou rshir i r ver } her th in of plat ma 
54.74 eCeS rt spec ed I we ¢ I ‘ 7 } bel 
ered 2 y9 Wear ippare re | le.7 pecif 1, and separ Owl parts there- 4 
34. 75 ( tton cloth, of p VPAVE, ¢ h adornm or nbroideries 
ot lk or false met I po! 
JEWEL! See also later ) rt e. with adorn nt ' roid they contail (Si 
i eta Many KIT t 
3. 40). 2 ewelr kinds of works of gold or platinum or of both meta 02.92 | The same. other thar D weave ‘ } idornments of : 
pearls, diamonds, emeralds, rubies, or sapphire broideries not of on ' le | shi 
—— : col 
See footnotes at end of table See footnotes at end of tabl 
) . ° . aa yi 
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Mexican Description tariff No Description 
tariff NO. 
t ar. 
ire to CERTAIN WEARING APPAREL AND HOSIERY—Continued PAPER 
Ppli- - 99 93 | The same, other than of plain weave, with adornments or embroideries of Paper of the natural color of the pulp, called “Kraft,” that weighs more 
Tders ai silk, even if they contain false metal of any kind than 100 without exceeding 125 grams per square meter, and that offers 
efor as 4 | Socks and stockings of fabrics of artificial fibers, even if they contain a mix resistance on the ‘‘Mullen”’ apparatus not under 2500 grams per square 
e , 09 ture of other fiber except silk centimeter for every 100 grams of weight per square meter, imported in 
TOvi- = 41.00 | Socks and stockings of knitwork of wool and other animal fibers, except silk, Tolls not smaller than 1 meter in width and 85 centimeters in diameter. 
erave 54 even if they contain adornments or embroideries not of silk The same, weighing more than 125 grams per square meter 
5 41.01 | The same, W ith adornments or embroideries of silk 
/: 49 @) | Wearing apparel, ready-made, not specified, and separate sewn parts thereof, ADVERTISEMENTS, CALENDARS, AND CATALOGS 
Sages 1 §, 42.5 of cloth of wool and other animal fibers, except silk, woven with yarns 
f cl I 7 Advertisements, calend: and catalog ted, engraved or lithographed 
O re. even if they contain adornments or embroideries not of silk or false metal vertisements, Calendars, anc Catalogs, Printed, engraved or litnograpnes 
fany kind on loose sheets of paper or cardboard, even with frames or rods of any kind, 
B . Ol ¢ ‘ snecifie 
= 5 42.91 | The same, with idornments or embroideries of silk, even When they contain not specified oaree 
Nn as eres false metal of any kind. ANTIQUE 
pay- 5 42.92 | The same, W hen their weave contains threads in any proportion, even with Pictures and sculptures proven, at the time of importation, to have been 
re adornments or embroideries not of silk or false metal of any kind produced at least 100 years before the date of entry. 
5 42.93 | The same, even W ith adornments or embroideries of silk, even if they con- Antiques, not specified, proven, at the time of importation, to have been 
— tain false metal of any kind produced at least 100 years before the date of entry. 
15.41.00 | Socks ind stockings of knitwork of silk, even with adornments or embroid 
a eries of any kind CERTAIN FOUNTAIN PENS AND PENCILS 
P Socks and stockings of knitwork of silk, with mixture of another fibre in ; c : 
S the ; 61.00 cks and stockin sable: cg se Rerarepecba athe tae pe 7.%).73 | Mechanical pencils, fountain pens, and pen holders of any material except 
ny proportion, even if they contain adornments or embroideries of any ‘ . I 
nd “re ! , ’ fine metal, with parts of gold or gold-plated. 
me KIN CERTAIN COSMETICS 7.90.74 | Mechanical pencils, fountain pens, and pen holders of any material except 
: | fine metal, with parts of silver 
. 
50.10 | Cosmetic , perfumed or unperfumed ‘i . 2 
7 sg () | Alcoholic or ethereal solutions, of aromatic essences of flowers or of synthetic WASHING MACHINE 
sols products imitating them, regardless of the proportion of these products §. 23.30 | Machines for washing clothing, weighing up to 100 kilograms each 
' « 59.10, Cases or sets of all kinds, with perfumery articles, even if they contain &. 23.31 | The same, weighing more than 100 kilograms each 
soaps 
WINES AND ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES RADIO RECEIVERS, PHONOGRAPHS, AND PIANOS 
> 10.20 | Sparkling Wine — g apparatus . , 
7 - 1) | Red, white and full-bodied wines, the alcoholic strength of which is up to 8.40.01 | Radio receiving apparatus, with cabinet 
; 14 centesimal degrees, Gay-Lussac, at the temperature of 15 degrees 8. 40.02 | Radio receiving apparatus, without cabinet. 
( tig d in wooden or metal rece ptacles 9.10.00 | Phonographie apparatus of any kind. 
) I orn I "earth n orcel : n, or glass receptacles, or any other recepta 9.10.01 Phonographic apparatus combined with radio apparatus 
aining 7.10.31 | 4 1 “4 + “ fled ri ia ~ ‘ . — ; 9.31.02 | Pianos of all kinds 
cles, not specie q 
> 10.32 | The same, the alcoholic strength of which is more than 14 without exceeding WARHE 
23 centesimal degrees, Gay-Lussac, at the temperature of 15 degrees 9. 40.20 | Pocket watches, other than repeating, with gold or platinum case. 
Centigrade, in wooden or metal receptacles 4.40.21 | Wrist watches, other than repeating, with gold or platinum case 
j - 10.33 | The same, in earthen, porcelain, or glass receptacles, or any other recep 9.40.22 | Pocket watches, other than repeating, with case gilded or plated with gold, 
. tacles, not specified ? or with parts of inlay of gold. 
ithont - 11.00 | Alcoholic beverages,{the alcoholie’strength of which{is more than 14 with 9.40.23 | Wrist watches, other than repeating, with case gilded or plated with gold, 
— out exceeding 23 centesimal degrees CGiay-Lussac at the temperature of or with parts or inlay of gold 
15 degrees Centigrade, in wooden or metal receptacles 9.40.25 | Pocket or wrist watcnes, other than repeating, with case of silver or silvered 
711.01 | The same, in earthen, porcelain, or glass receptacles, or in any other recep false metal 
tacles, not specified 9.40.26 | Pocket or wrist watches, with case‘of false metal not gilded or silvered 
whict 7.11.02 | Alcoholic beverages, the alcoholic strength of which is more than 23 with 0.40. 27 | Pocket or wrist watches, with case not specified 
out exceeding 55 centesimal degrees Gay-Lussac, at the temperature of 
f 15 degres Centigrade, in wooden or metal recept wiles PASSENGER AUTOMOBILES, TRUCKS AND BUSSES 
- I in earthen, porcelain, or glass “eptacles, or in any oth ecep Z 
11.0. in rthen, por lain, or glass receptacles, or in any other rece] 9.52.00 | Passenger automobiles of all kinds, up to 4 cylinders, for any number of 
it specifies ) 
- saang , oT assengers, not specified 
; - wverages, the alcoholic strength of which is greater than 55 , POSSGREErS, NO : 
11.04 a henir - "Ae a Gat i sac, at the ten per oan ‘a 15 y raced ‘ Cer ti 9, 52.01 rhe same, with more than 4 and up to 6 cylinders, with capacity of up to 6 
vory Cen epcllbgns. peat, og Disa _ , e = passengers 
h part grade, i Wooden OF TOtah receptacles 9, 52.02 | The same the tity of th 6 and 9 passenge 
1 parts » 44.08 Phe me, in earthen, porcelain, or glass receptacles, or in any other recep 9. 52. O2 ie same, With capacity of more than 6 and up to 9 passengers 
mt ame, in | whey dh ’ F ’ : 9, 52.03 | The same, with more than 6 and up to 8 cylinders, with capacity of up to 6 
7.1 + 1 Bourbon whisky, the alcohol trength of which is greater that passengers 
7.11.06 | R ” with “A em - ‘ih cE nants " il ‘a Tees G - Luss ~ t the rp +r 9.52.04 | The same, with capacity of more than 6 and up to 9 passengers 
coral fase oil ¢ dnares > Gant rade. in wooden or metal rec pt lee provide d 9.52.05 | The same, of more than 8 cylinders, for any number of passengers 
meta that the receptacl t in ‘Tab it ti ting the commerci i name of 9. 52.06 | Busses of all kinds, for any number of passengers 
i receptacle Co ins wheis indicating "I l name ol 3 , 
the product P i th it the label be approved by the Treasury Department 9.52.10 | Automobiles of any kind, up to 4 cylinders, for the conveyance of goods, 
iin aeanndier chicensic. : ' : with stake body, with or without cab 
Abra age Aer Peeag ae 9.52.11 | The same, of more than 4 cylinders 
7.11.07 he me, in earthen po in or glass receptacles, or in other receptacle 9 - ? ; ‘ 
TL. 04 rt maps faa j ee - _— tiki aaa — 9.52.12 | Automobiles of any kind, for the conveyance of goods, with body closed or 
} 1M ed l specifies 
7.11.08 The same, the alcoholic strength of which is greater than 55 centesimal not specified 
degree Gay-Lussac, at the temperature of 15 degrees Centigrade, in 
"1100 rhe . ot ’ * , veh feces sen ‘a n, or glass receptacles, or in other receptacles Included in Schedule [ of the United States- Mexico Reciprocal Trade Agreement, 
fo . orth pee Ee ’ : ' ; signed on December 23, 1942 
igure not spe : The restriction for this item does not become effective until January 1, 1948 
See footnotes at end of table Considered as included within the scope of the Trade Agreement 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE CONTROL OF 6. To fix the form of distribution in the a. that contracts exist entered into prior 
Weig! IMPORTATIONS first instance of the merchandise subject to to May 18, 1947; 
The d lled tl quota b. that the contract be bona fide; 
le decree creates an agency caliec 1e ee . . a ‘ : 
N ; ten : tk att 7. To determine the dates and degree in c. that delivery of the merchandise in- 
, ‘National Committee for the Control of Im- ; : : : 
) a The ¢ et 1 of which the restrictions established by this de- cluded in the contract had been fixed for 
,ortations.”” The Committee is composed oO ; 3 ; te 
01 and / * ' M f es cree may be eliminated, taking into con- any date before October 15, 1947; 
ppt ne heads of the Ministries o sconomy, ‘ 
' — F , - Rel 11 : sideration the state of the balance of pay- d. that payment had been made, or an 
Inance, and Foreign Relations, as well as i 
looped he D M ments. advance on account of same, or the form 
nt the Director the Bank of Mexico ' > » ’ 
i Tl sri . 8. To establish special rules for the articles of payment for the merchandise had been 
> rs of > Ni f , ttee are ; ; - 
e, ona me powers of the National Committee a1 included in this decree destined for frontier fixed, or 
ontain the following zones and free zones, as well as for importa- e. that the entry of the merchandise is 


, 1. To dictate regulations for the carrying tions pursuant to laws establishing exemp- necessary in order to avoid serious injury to 
pias out of tl : 
re decree 


square} tions the importer or to the foreign exporter. 
2. To receive the contracts referred to in Article V provides that importers who 
Article V within the time fixed and to receive PROVISION FOR TRANSITION PERIOD consider themselves among the cases pro- 
the cases presented (See terms of Article Article IV provides that merchandise in vided for in Article IV, shall present the 
to 40 V below.) transit or which has already been ordered executed contracts to the National Commit- 
3. To receive the bills-of-lading referred by July 11, 1947, may be imported, provided tee before August 15, 1947. After that date, 
to in Article IV, fraction 1, and to determine it conforms to the following rules: no applications of this nature will be 
if the corresponding permit of importation 1. Merchandise which had already been accepted. - : 
vf plait may be granted (See terms of Article IV shipped prior to July 11, 1947, may enter the Quotas 
| below.) country, paying the corresponding duties, Article VI provides that, if at a later period 
Arve 4. The occasion arising, to fix quotas of im- upon prior presentation of the bill-of-lading the National Committee establishes import 
portation in accordance with Article VI to the National Committee for the Control quotas in place of the absolute prohibitions 
ontall (See terms of Article VI below.) of Importations fixed in this decree, importations effected 
ante @ 5. To fix the proportion of such quotas that 2. Merchandise shipped after July 11, 1947, during the transitory period provided by the 
Shall be assigned to the different supplying may be imported into the country only if decree shall be deducted from the total 
countries the following conditions are fulfilled: quota which may be determined 
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DURATION OF RESTRICTIONS EFFECTIVE DATE INCREASES IN DuTY 











: . : 2 Ofici: 
The restrictions on importations estab- With the exception of the provision made The second decree, also published on July tive 
lished by this decree are declared to be of in the decree for the transition period, as 11, 1947, and effective 15 days thereafter in. pesos 
a transitory character and may be modified noted above, the decree became effective on creases import duties as indicated below: listec 
in portion as the equilibrium of the Mexican the date of its publication in the Mexican expol 
balance of payments may be achieved Diario Oficial, July 11, 1947. grey 
expo) 
» : 
Mexi Rate, in pesos (1 peso equals Rate, in pesos (1 pr SO equals Upor 
gl $0.2062 U.S. currence) Meni $0.2062 U.S. currency) Econ 
reat Description tariff I scription lic Cc 
No New rate Old rate No New rats Old rate year 
durit 
videc 
> -RESERV s ERT N URES 
CERTAIN PRESERVED FISH CERTAIN METAL MANUFACTURE turer 
1.21.00 Codfish, dried, salted or smoked, in any 1.00 per legal 0.40 per legal 3.52.33 Manufactures of alloy’ of tin, antimony, ) per legal 1.50) per ial prod 
container. : : kilogram kilogram lead and zinc, or any alloy of these metals, kilogram kilogram . nanc 
1.21.03 | Canned sardines, weighing up to 5 kilo- 1.50 per legal 0.70 per legal not specified f er 
grams, including the immediate contain kilogram kilogram 6.10 Manufactures of common metal or their al 25.00 per legal | 8.00 per Jeg ol g 
er, provided that the container bears loys, gilded or silvered, weighing up to 1 kilogram ! kilogram ik are € 
labs . geen the contents kilogram, not specified Secre 
1.21.09 Canned fish, not specified 1.50 per legal 0.70 per legal } 
kilogram kilogram LOCKS AND KEY BLANKS allow 
FIBERS AND RELATED PRODUCTS cotto 
ai | "). 52 Locks of common — of all kinds, and 10.00 per legal 3.00 per egal to be 
1.24.30 | Short artificial fiber of animal origin, not | 0.50 per gross | 0.25 per gross their loose parts, when they are ident kilogram kilogram ? 
more than 15 centimeters in length, en kilogran kilogran fiable as being exclusively for use for suct expo! 
tangled lock 30 of 
1.24.33 Artific ial fiber of animal origin, spun, not 2.50 per legal 110 per lega St ; Pieces of Common metal of all kinds for the 10.00 per legal Newly created expo! 
specified, even if twisted, provided that kilogran kilogran manufacture of keys or locks. commont!y kilogram tem locat 
the twisting does not exceed 400 turns Known as blank Key ewels, or models OCe 
per linear meter, in skeins or cones 5 for € 
1.24.34 | The same, wound on tubes, reels, or cops 00 per legal 1.30 per lega CERTAIN PIPES the 3 
kilogran ) ill 
1.24.35 Waste of yarn or thread of artificial fibers 0.15 per gross Vv created ‘ j Pip pened lengthwise when the distance 2X) per lega New create 
of animal origin, for regeneration of the kilogram tem between borders of the opening greater kilogran item 
fiber than 2 millimeters, of common met AIR 
1.24.36 tags of artificial fibers of animal origin, 0.15 per gross Newly created of all Kinds, even when they |} ‘ 
which, because of their dimensions, are kilogram ten or carvings on the surface 
for use exclusively in reclaiming the fiber ’ 
> : - { 
2.30.00 Short artificial fibers of vegetable origin up 0.50 per gross Newly created CURTA RODS Dé 
to 15 centimeters in length as well as the kilo " t 
same fibers regenerated or in the form of Ho Curtain rods of common metal of all Kind M) per le New Creat \ Re 
waste and, of any length, matted, not which are not ir rips of metal or wo k ran Ne 
carded, not specified nd their loose part v he dentifiabl ized 
2.30.05 | Waste of yarn or thread of artificial fibers 0.15 per gross Newly created rexclu e use with the same . 
of vegetable origin, for regeneration of kilogran tem dow! 
these fibers CALCIUM CARBIDE ape 
2.30.07 Rags of artificial fibers of vegetable origin, | 0.15 per gross New created pap 
which, because of their dimensions, are Kilogram te 6. 2). 2 { aiciul hid .2 oT ro 1 per gros on § 
for exclusive use in reclaiming the fiber k ran kilogran 
CERTAIN BUTTONS ; duct 
BEVERAGE COLORING 
14. Button casein, celluloid, pre ed paper 20.00 per lega 10.00) per lega to Yr 
2 40.37 Preparations with a base of burned sugar 0.70 per gross 0.30 per gre pulp or of compositior wnalagou ti kilograr kilogram j amr 
for coloring beverages kilogra! k ilograr casein, celluloid, gelatin, gutta-percha ‘ way 
rubber and those ¢ ered with a ‘ raise 
UNSPECIFIED ESSENTIAL OILS these materials R 
€ 
2.41.13 | Essential oils, natural or artificial, except 20 per legal 7.00 per lega CIGARETTE PAPEL es 
of fruits, not specified kilogran kilograr local 
2. 4 I iper VT ite or lyed ait t e r ciga 2.4) per lega 0.80 per lega show 
OPPER rettes, in ot or striy nore than 4 cer } ra Kllogra 
timeters in width, without printing valu 
25.10 Copper, electro 0.10 per er 0 + per 1 
kilogran ~ gral TRIMME FI HAT 000.0 
25.19 Copper, not specified 0.10 per gross 0.09 per ? 000 | 
kilogran kK ral 2 Hat hair felt, with trimr f all kind S40 eac 1.2 ict 
CERTAIN ALUMINUM MANUFACTURES age 1 
VACHE } 
XK). 30 Manufactures of aluminum, weighing up | 4.00 per legal | 2.40 per ik and 
to 1 kilogram, not specified Kilogram t ral 570.04 Machete f all ki vith t guards or 0.50 per gr 0.12 per gros pans 
¢ “ 
1 r r . ! » gran 
LAMPS ANI ANTERNS port: 
51. 26 Lamps, lanterns, illuminating lamps or OO per lega yop ‘ M ne ' only 
reflectors, not specified, of copper or its kKilogral k sakes ae _" ' . , 
alloys or with frames of these materials, ’ : “a ‘ BH RUGS [OT Ue eya A.W C8 1.00 eacn bala! 
e ] 1) < persor without ‘ i 
weighing up to 5 Kilogra * Py \ : 90.00 eact 65.00 eact 177. 
i kilogram equals 2.2046 pounds; legal weight is defined as the weight the mer Pa 
chandise plus that of the immediate container, but excluding the exter il container NOT The above ormation va Dtained t telephone fror Mexico ( ty t may 
Gross weight is defined as the weight of the merchandise plus that of all container Correctior ‘ tnt ued for a errors that may have bee nade as a result of tt ‘ 
internal and external, and packing materials ea trans! or on i 
for e 
Export Duty Removed on Certain Sugar tion of the 12 percent export tax in Mex.co large 
Products.—A decree published in the Diario have been modified on a number of items 28-30 Pitch kilograms 0. 20 (0. 56 hich 
Ofcial of Mexico on June 16, 1947, and effec- by circular No. 555, published in the Diario 41-03 Crude petroleum 1g 
tive on that date, removes the export duties Oficial, June 14, 1947, and effective June 21 density 0.91-0.96 136,( 
on solid and liquid gulcose, solid lactose and 1947 cu. meters 39. 67 (37. 54 appr 
maltose, piloncillo, and panela. These prod- The new valuations in Mexican pesos are 41-04 Crude petroleum Cott 
ucts are listed under fractions 60-02, 60—03 as follows (former valuations in parenthe- density over 0.96 it 
. : - € 
and 60-10 in the Mexican export tariff ses ) cu. meters 43. BO (42. 73) m 
r 
schedule ; y 41-10 Diesel oil do 51. 22 (49. 32 total 
Export Valuations Modified on Certain Fraction Description aluation 61-39 Clee cll do 61. 26 (59. 41) volur 
Items.—Circular No. 508, published in the 13-09 Meats, fresh or re- 50-31 Cotton linters and 1946 
: ae c 30 
Diario Oficial of Mexico on June 7, 1947, and frigerated “ 34 waste volu: 
effective the following day, removed cotton gross kilograms no tax (1.71) wwe | gross kilograms 0. 80 (1. 00) 
cloth (fraction 50-13) from the 12 percent 15-35 Dry blood do 0.40 (0. 45) 55-00) Wool yarn, thread the 1 
export tax applied on a fixed valuation by 25-13) Peanut paste and 55-01 and cord i amp 
declaring it to be “without valuation.’ The 25-96 meal_-gross tons 265. 00 (299. 00) 55-02 gross kilograms 10. 50 (22, 50) avail 
same circular reduced the official valuation 25-14) Linseed paste and 60-11 Molasses do 0. 09 (0. 12) it i 
on pineapples (fraction 24-58) to 68 pesos 25-92 meal__gross tons 315. 00 (400. 00) 67-14 Turpentine do 0. 50 (0. 83) 
9298 5 
per gross ton. 28-26 Linseed Slack 
Export Valuations Modified on Certain gross kilograms 1.00 (1. 30) Cotton Cloth: Provision for Eremption from year 


Items. 





The official valuations for applica- 79-09 Linseed oil do 1.00 (2.90) Export Duty.—Decree published in the Diario are | 
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Oficial of Mexico on June 7, 1947, and effec- 
tive on that date continued duty of 12.50 
pesos per gross kilogram on cotton cloth, 
listed under fraction 50-13 of the Mexican 
export tariff schedule. However, except for 
grey cloth and drills, such material may be 
exported duty-free under certain conditions. 
Upon advice from the Secretary of National 
Economy, the Secretary of Finance and Pub- 
lic Credit, establishes in December of each 
year the amount which may be exported 
during the following year. This total is di- 
yided on a quota basis among the manufac- 
turers of cotton goods who have registered 
production data with the Ministry of Fi- 
nance. Maximum prices for various grades 
of grey cloth and drills in the local market 
are established. For the present year, the 
Secretary of Finance and Public Credit will 
allow a maximum of 8,000,000 kilograms of 
cotton cloth, excluding grey cloth and drills, 
to be exported free of duty. The amount of 
exports from January 1 through September 
30 of this year will be deducted from this 
export quota and the remainder will be al- 
located among manufacturers and exporters 
for exportation during the last quarter of 
the year. 


AIRGRAM FROM UL. Ss. EMBASSY AT 
MEXICO CITY 


(Dated June 25, 1947—for most of text) 


Retail business in Mexico is character- 
ized at present by considerable mark- 
downs on price tags. Almost daily, news- 
paper ads feature cuts of 50 percent, and 
on some lines of seasonal items the re- 
ductions are even greater. Purposes are 
to move high-cost inventory and make 
way for new lower-priced stocks, and to 
raise cash. 

Regardless of the current situation in 
local business, Mexico’s foreign trade has 
shown great activity so far in 1947. Total 
value for the first 4 months was 1,884,- 
000,000 pesos, compared with 1,281,000,- 
000 for the like period of 1946, an aver 
age increase of 47 percent. Both impor. 
and exports have participated in this ex- 
pansion, but at different velocities, in. 
ports being up 57 percent and exports 
only 34 percent, resulting in an import 
balance of 400,000,000 pesos as againsv 
177,000,000 in the like months of 1946. 

Part of the increase in total trade 
may be attributed to higher unit prices 
on imports and exports alike. Wheat, 
for example, which represents one of the 
largest single items of imports, was 
higher. During the first 4 months, 
136,000 metric tons were imported at an 
approximate cost of 68,000,000 pesos. 
Cotton materials, an important export 
item, also sold at higher prices, although 
total shipments were less than half by 
volume than for the same months of 
1946. Lumber exports were in heavy 
volume, particularly pine lumber from 
the north, with prices firm. With more 
ample supplies of domestic lumber now 
available in the United States, however, 
it is expected that shipments may 
slacken during the remainder of the 
year. In any event, American buyers 
are demanding closer classification and 
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better quality of lumber than last year 
when the need was so urgent. 

The United States continues to be the 
preponderant supplier and largest cus- 
tomer of Mexico, with approximately 80 
percent of the total business. European 
participation shows a somewhat larger 
volume, the chief change from a year 
ago being the re-entry of such states as 
the Netherlands, France, and Greece. 

The progressively larger monthly ex- 
cess of imports over exports is consti- 
tuting a serious drain on the nation’s 
monetary exchange reserves. Tourist 
expenditures and worker remittances 
from the United States are substantially 
short of compensating for this steady 
outgo of reserves. Therefore, steps by 
the Mexican Government to slow down 
this trend and lessen the strain on its 
international financial position were 
taken on July 11 through the issuance 
of 2 decrees, one suspending temporarily 
the importation of certain goods re- 
garded as nonessential, and the other 
increasing import duties on an addi- 
tional selected group of commodities 
(for details, see preceding pages). 

At the behest of cotton-goods manu- 
facturers the Government on June 8, 
1947, removed the 12-percent export tax 
on piece goods, in the hope of retaining 
at least a part of the big volume of for- 
eign sales built up during the war. It is 
reported, too, that raw cotton may 
shortly be removed from the list of items 
requiring an export permit. 

Bank credit continues to be tight, and 
funds for construction, whether it is new 
or semifinished, are practically unobtain- 
able except at usurious black-market 
rates. Decline in the world price of sil- 
ver has also aroused marked interest in 
Mexico, largest producer in the world. 
At 59 cents per ounce, the price is getting 
back to a figure approximating the melt- 
ing point for Mexican coinage of war 
vintage, demonetized in September 27, 
1945. The lower price for silver may 
have labor repercussions, inasmuch as 
last year’s wage raise to miners was based 
on a sliding scale governed by the rise 
and fall of the world market quotation 
for silver. Since the price has declined, 
labor has voiced its objections to any 
corresponding scaling down of pay rates. 

Prohibition, as of June 24, 1947, of 
private gold exportation to countries of 
the International Monetary Fund has 
reportedly been prescribed by the Bank 
of Mexico. Gold-bullion exports were 
alleged to be undermining the currency 
stability of the member nations receiving 
them. 

Agricultural conditions in June con- 
tinued to be favorable to planting and 
cultivating of corn and beans. The 
wheat crop is pretty well harvested, and 
it is now expected to yield 425,000 metric 
tons; quality, too, is said to be superior 
to that of 1946. Wheat remained in 


short supply during June. In an effort 
to relieve the situation the Government 
is offering to trade up to 30,000 metric 
tons of the Baja California crop to the 
United States for an equal amount of 
hard wheat. The American wheat would 
be received through Texas frontier 
points, which are more accessible to the 
deficit areas in Mexico than is Baja 
California. 

Corn-crop indications point to in- 
creased plantings this year, but, while 
weather conditions have been favorable, 
the slaughter of work oxen in areas suf- 
fering from foot-and-mouth disease may 
reduce late plantings and result in 
some abandonment of acreage already 
planted. 

The winter-vegetable exporting sea- 
son is about over. It was a generally 
satisfactory one from the point of view 
of both volume and value of shipments. 
Approximately 8,500 carloads were ex- 
ported, of which tomatoes constituted 
some 85 percent. Onions, green peppers, 
green peas, and garlic made up the re- 
mainder. 

Sugarcane grinding is also nearly fin- 
ished. The yield of 610,000 metric tons 
of sugar previously reported seems to be 
confirmed by latest reports. The per- 
centage of unharvested cane this season 
will be negligible. Surplus of 30,000 tons 
of refined and 10,000 tons of “pilon- 
cillo” will probably constitute the entire 
amount available for export. Trade 
sources claim that next season’s crop 
will be considerably greater than the 
present harvest because of added acre- 
age cleared for cane and at least two 
new modern mills now being erected. 

Honey exports from Merida were in 
good volume during May and June. 

The pineapple harvest has been carried 
on under favorable conditions, and a 
record crop is indicated. Prices offered 
by United States importers of $60 to $70 
United States currency per metric ton 
are the subject of complaint by Veracruz 
growers, who in 1946 were getting $100 to 
$120. Efforts are being made to develop 
other markets. In Mexico City fine fresh 
pineapples retail at from 1.25 to 2.00 
pesos each. 

Coffee production for the Veracruz 
area is reported to be smaller this year 
than last. However, export volume for 
the first quarter exceeded that of 1946 by 
1,500 metric tons. Prices are distinctly 
higher as shown by the fact that exports 
of 10,110 metric tons in the first quarter 
of 1946 were valued at $3,903,000 United 
States currency, compared with 11,685 
tons valued at $6,716,000 United States 
currency in the corresponding period of 
1947. 

Prospects improved in June for a more 
ample supply of “ixtle de lechuguilla”’ 
(hard fiber) for export. Mexico will 
make an effort to classify its shipments 
better and to reduce quotations on offer- 
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ings. Until recently, exporters of ixtle 
had been literally pricing themselves out 
of the United States market. 

Labor situation was tranquil through- 
out June. No important interruptions of 
operations occurred. The chief concern 
of workers was to maintain employment 
schedules in industries which have been 
feeling the effects of readjustment from 
war conditions and renewed competition 
from abroad. 

Applications have been filed by several 
industrial interests for permission to re- 
duce the number of shifts which they 
have been working. Reasons alleged were 
the falling off in consumer demand and 
the steady accumulation of inventories. 

Some unemployment has resulted from 
the let-down in business activity, but 
there has been little in the way of public 
demonstrations or organized protest by 
workers. Some of the unemployment 
slack has been taken up by the contract- 
ing of “braceros” to work in the United 
States. 


Netherlands Indies 


AIRGRAM FROM L. Ss. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT BATAVIA 
(Dated May 31, 1947) 


The business outlook in the Nether- 
lands Indies became more discouraging 
during May because of failure of the 
Dutch and Indonesians to agree on meas- 
ures for prompt implementation of the 
economic provisions of the Linggadjati 
Accord. Despite an auspicious start, no 
practical steps had been taken after 2 
months of negotiation in matters of such 
vital importance as the return of non- 
Indonesian plantations in Java and Su- 
matra to their rightful owners and im- 
mediate renewal of trade with those 
islands. 

Because the commerce of Java and Su- 
matra forms the keystone of the archi- 
pelago’s economy, there can be no sub- 
Stantial business recovery without a re- 
vival of production and exports in those 
areas. Delay involves losses and wastage, 
decline of productive capacity, an accu- 
mulation of unproductive expenditures, 
and deterioration of an already critical 
exchange position. Since the Japanese 
surrender, some 21 months ago, unsettled 
political conditions have obstructed re- 
covery, and each successive month fur- 
ther impairs the country’s economy, ren- 
dering rehabilitation more difficult. 

Weakness of the guilder and Repub- 
lican rupiah reflected this unfavorable 
situation, as did the further curtail- 
ment—despite a dire need for imported 
commodities of all kinds—of orders 
placed abroad. Production of plantation 
commodities remained virtually at a 
standstill, and the volume of exports con- 
tinued at a very low level. In recent 
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months exports have averaged 43,000 
tons, as compared with an average of 
959,000 tons of produce shipped from the 
archipelago monthly during the 3 prewar 
years 1937-39. With allowance made for 
illegal trade between Malaya and Re- 
publican territory, the archipelago’s ex- 
ports still represent only a small fraction 
of their prewar volume. Imports (ex- 
clusive of military supplies) have re- 
cently amounted to about one-third of 
the prewar volume, which is equivalent 
to about one-half the dollar value of the 
prewar imports. 

As a result of special efforts to expe- 
diate copra shipments, exports of this 
product were relatively large in April, 
totaling some 23,300 metric tons. Ship- 
ment of surplus stocks which had accu- 
mulated in East Indonesia, has been com- 
pleted, and it is not expected that copra 
exports will exceed 10,000 tons in May. 
During the third quarter, larger quan- 
tities will probably become available, so 
that exports may reach a peak of 20,000 
tons in July and August, normally the 
heaviest shipping season Informed 
sources believe, however, that exports of 
copra in 1947 will not exceed 180,000 tons. 

The first shipment of palm-oil to be 
made since the war left Medan, Sumatra, 
in April, and totaled 1,200 tons, destined 
for the Netherlands. 

Purchases of rubber by the Nether- 
lands Indies Rubberfonds ‘(NIRUB) 
amounted to 2,390 tons in April, com- 
pared with 3,947 tons in March and 
4.989 in February. Exports of rubber, 
however, increased from 2,500 tons in 
March to 7,272 tons in April. The latter 
shipments included 4,000 tons confiscated 
by Netherlands Naval patrols from small 
vessels attempting to smuggle it to 
Singapore. 

Production of tin during April 
amounted to 1,549 metric tons (in terms 
of tin content), the largest monthly out- 
put since the war. Because of lack of 
shipping space, however, only 664 tons 
were exported, compared with shipments 
averaging 1,453 tons during the 5 pre- 
ceding months. Strikes which have oc- 
curred at some of the mines are believed 
to have curtailed output in May, al- 
though production figures for that month 
are not yet available. Four new dredges 
are expected to be in operation by the 
end of the year, increasing production to 
about 40 percent of prewar level, or ap- 
proximately 20,000 long tons ‘tin con- 
tent) a year. 

The most recent comprehensive figures 
of foreign trade are those for January 
1947. During that month commercial 
imports into areas held by the Dutch 
were valued at 27,072,486 florins ($10,- 
313,328). The United States was the 
largest supplier, accounting for 31 per- 
cent of the total, followed by the United 
Kingdom with 19 percent, the Nether- 
lands 18 percent, and Singapore 8 per- 


cent. NIGIEO, the government trading 
agency, handled 52 percent of the jm. 
ports, the remainder being imported by 
private firms. In September, only 4 
months earlier, NIGIEO was still han. 
dling 91 percent of the import trade. 
Although it is evident that progress jg 
being made in returning import trade to 
private channels, private firms neverthe. 
less operate under strict government con. 
trol, through the medium of import }j- 
censes and exchange allotments. 

Exports during January totaled 16. 
499,612 florins ($6,285,566), of which 85 
percent was shipped from Dutch-helq 
ports in Java, although many of the 
products originated chiefly in other parts 
of the archipelago. Rubber shipments 
accounted for 34 percent of January ex. 
ports from reoccupied areas, followed 
by tin and copra which accounted for 25 
percent and 10 percent, respectively, 
Exports were destined principally to the 
Netherlands (46 percent by value), the 
United States (27 percent) , United King- 
dom (8 percent) and the Union of South 
Africa and Singapore ‘each 7 percent) 

With the harvesting of rice and other 
crops the food situation throughout the 
reoccupied area improved in May. The 
long-term rice position is not considered 
favorable, however, because of the gen- 
eral shortage still prevailing in south- 
eastern Asia and the fact that supplies 
from the interior of Java are not made 
available in sufficient quantities to other 
parts of the archipelago. Rice supplies 
are reported adequate in Republican 
territory, where the harvest is in prog- 
ress, but transport and milling difficulties 
are stated to have delayed distribution. 

The Republican Ministry of Economic 
Affairs estimated in May that food pro- 
duction in Sumatra in 1947 would include 
1,140,000 metric tons of rice, 140,000 tons 
of maize, 790,000 tons of sweetpotatoes, 
70,000 tons of ground nuts, and 3,000,000 
tons of fish. The Ministry stated that 
Sumatra would have a surplus of about 
520,000 tons of foodstuffs available for 
export in 1947. 

The output of plantation products in 
Dutch-held areas will be on the low side 
in 1947, according to a statement issued 
by the Netherlands Indies Department 
of Economic Affairs. Thirty rubber es- 
tates in reoccupied territory of Java are 
expected to yield about 4,500 tons of rub- 
ber, and, in addition, 4,500 tons are eX- 
pected to be produced on 21 estates in 
Borneo and East Indonesia. Production 
on 33 tea estates in Dutch-occupied ter- 
ritory in Java is not expected to exceed 
700 tons in 1947. It is stated that one 
tobacco estate in the Medan area is in 
production, but will yield scarcely more 
than 5 tons of wrapper leaf during 1947. 
Most of the archipelago’s plantation en- 
terprises are in Republican territory and 
their present yield is unknown, but it 
is generaly reported to represent only 4 
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small fraction of prewar capacity. It 
has been claimed, however, that at the 
turn of the year exportable stocks of pro- 
duce (both estate and native grown) 
still available in Republican territory 
(Java and Sumatra) include some 95,- 
000 tons of rubber, 60,000 tons of coffee, 
30,000 tons of pepper, 6,000 tons of to- 
bacco, and 200,000 tons of sugar. 

Such industrial rehabilitation as can 
be undertaken continues to be hampered 
py shortage of foreign exchange, diffi- 
culty of obtaining prompt deliveries of 
replacement machinery and spare parts, 
and scarcity of trained personnel. Both 
the Netherlands Indies and Republican 
regimes are making short-term credits 
available to industrial enterprises; 
4.351,900 florins have been extended dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1947 by the Neth- 
erlands Indies Department of Public 
Works, and 33,000,000 rupiah by the In- 
donesian Peoples Bank. At Buiten- 
zorg, in the Batavia bridgehead, a tire 
factory resumed operations on April 24, 
using rubber grown on plantations in the 
Batavia-Bandung area. About 300 per- 
sons are employed in the factory, and 
output in May is expected to include 
2500 automobile tires and tubes, 15,000 
bicycle tires, and 500 retreaded automo- 
bile tires. 

Although political uncertainty re- 
duced business in the Netherlands Indies, 
there was hope, at the end of May, that 
negotiations between the Dutch and 
Indonesians might soon reach a satisfac- 
tory conclusion. Dispatch of a joint note 
to the Australian Government, stating 
the desire of both sides to have the 
Australian stevedores’ boycott of Nether- 
lands shipping terminated, was con- 
sidered an encouraging indication of 
their ability to reach agreements on dis- 
puted points. In a note addressed to 
Indonesian leaders at the end of May the 
Dutch further clarified their position, in- 
dicating the specific steps necessary, in 
their opinion, to achieve prompt imple- 
mentation of the Linggadjati Accord. If 
an agrement should be reached on this 
basis, it would probably lead to an early 
resumption of commerce with Java and 
Sumatra, an indispensable step in the 
economic rehabilitation of the archi- 
pelago. 


Parag uay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Clothes: Exempted From 11 Percent 
Ad Valorem Surtar.—Men's suits of cotton 
classified under tariff No. 980; men’s suits of 
flax, hemp or other vegetable fibers, classified 
under tariff No. 1036; and men’s suits and 
overcoats of wool, silk, or artificial silk, classi- 
fled under tariff No. 1068—b, -c, —d, and -e 
have been exempted from the general 11 per- 
cent ad valorem customs surtax by Para- 
guayan decree-law No. 15,548 of September 
20, 1946, published in the Gaceta Oficial of 
September 25, 1946. 


July 19, 1947 


Poland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Documentation of Sea and Air Ship- 
ments.—The following information concern- 
ing the documentation of shipments to 
Poland, including air-express and postal 
shipments, has been furnished by the Polish 
Foreign Office and transmitted in a telegram 
of June 13, 1947, from the United States Em- 
bassy in Warsaw, and supersedes the prelim- 
inary information on air-express shipments 
reported in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
May 10, 1947. 

A commercial invoice of optional form in 
quadruplicate is necessary, but no consular 
invoices or certificates of origin are required 
at present. The importation of animals, 
parts of animals, and animal products is 
subject to sanitary restrictions, but there is 
no fixed pattern for sanitary certificates. 

Import permits, obtainable from the Min- 
istry of Navigation and Foreign Trade, are 
required for all commodities. The importer 
should apply for the import license prior to 
the shipment of goods to Poland, although 
prior application is not mandatory. How- 
ever, if goods are shipped prior to the issu- 
ance of the import license and the license is 
subsequently refused, the goods will be re- 
turned to the shipper at his expense. A pro 
forma invoice is the only document required 
at the time of application for an import 
license. 

At the time of customs clearance of the 
shipment, the bill of lading, invoice, and 
shipper’s export declaration must be sub- 
mitted together with the import license. 
These documents should state the market 
value of the goods. 

The shipper’s export declaration must be 
filled out in quintuplicate, two copies of 
which must be sent with other required docu- 
ments to Poland. Consular certification for 
commercial shipments is not required. In 
special cases, such as inherited property and 
property of repatriates, consular certification 
is required 

The foregoing regulations apply to air- 
express shipments as well as to ordinary ship- 
ments, with the sole difference that copies of 
bills of lading may be accepted, instead of the 
two copies of the shipper’s export declaration, 
provided they contain the data required on 
the latter document. 

On postal shipments, an international par- 
cel-post sticker must be affixed and two copies 
of the postal customs declaration are re- 
quired. On commercial postal shipments the 
shipper’s export declaration, in addition to 
the required postal forms, must accompany 
the parcels. 

Gift parcels containing second-hand cloth- 
ing, food, or other articles of daily use, weigh- 
ing up to 20 kilograms, and samples unfit for 
commercial use weighing up to 300 grams, are 
not subject to consular notification. Medi- 
cines not containing intoxicants, drugs, or 
narcotics, and weighing up to 2 kilograms, 
are permitted entry, upon payment of a 
stamp fee, without a doctor’s prescription 
testifying to the need of the recipient for the 
medicine and without a special permit from 
the Minister of Finance. 


South Korea 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Applications to Travel to South Korea Ac- 
cepted.—Businessmen will be permitted entry 
into South Korea, in limited numbers, be- 
ginning July 15, 1947, according to a joint 
statement issued by War, State, and Com- 


merce Departments in a press release on 
June 26. The Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, will accept appli- 
cations for travel to South Korea for trade 
purposes, to purchase goods available for 
export, to make arrangements for future pur- 
chase of potential exports, or to sell raw ma- 
terials needed in Korea. Selection of trade 
representatives will be made on the basis of 
information submitted to the Office of Inter- 
national Trade through the Department of 
Commerce Field Offices, where detailed in- 
formation regarding the procedure for mak- 
ing applications is available. 

After the Office of International Trade has 
reviewed the applications, in accordance with 
U. S. Government policy they are transmitted 
to the U. S. Army Military Government in 
Korea (USAMGIK), for final approval. Ap- 
plicants who are granted permits from 
USAMGIK to travel to and in Korea will then 
be required to obtain passports in the usual 
manner. If living accommodations are not 
immediately available in Korea, when the 
applicant receives his travel permit, the Of- 
fice of International Trade will inform him. 
Applications, however, will be held and proc- 
essed in the order of their receipt as soon as 
accommodations become available. 

Representatives of insurance and shipping 
companies should file their applications for 
permits to enter Korea with the Department 
cf State, which will handle their passport ap- 
plications and will also make arrangements 
for obtaining the necessary permits from 
USAMGIK. 

All imports into and exports from South 
Korea will be controlled through the issu- 
ances by USAMGIK of import and export li- 
censes. Stocks and production from plants 
under direct USAMGIK control will continue 
to be sold through government-to-govern- 
ment channels. Preliminary advice from 
USAMGIK indicates availability of the fol- 
lowing general classes of Korean products 
for export through private channels: 

Wicker baskets; fish creels; graphite; 
tungsten; fluorite; mica; ginseng; lead; zinc; 
porcelain clay; fish and other marine prod- 
ucts (including lavar, agar agar, shark fins); 
leaf tobacco; raw silk; handicraft goods, such 
as lacquerware; and molybdenum. 

It is expected that another commodity list 
will be announced shortly, which will indi- 
cate raw materials needed in Korea which 
may be imported into South Korea under pri- 
vate trade arrangements. 

Transactional communications, involving 
actual purchases and sales contracts, also 
the exchange of samples, are now per- 
missible under regulations administered by 
USAMGIK. 


Spain 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Machinery, Apparatus, and Vehicles: Tem- 
porary Surcharge Established on Imports.— 
A new temporary surcharge of 30 percent ad 
valorem has been established on imports 
into Spain of machinery, apparatus, and ve- 
hicles (listed under class V of the Spanish 
Customs Tariff schedule), by an Official order 
of May 6, 1947, according to a report from the 
United States Embassy, Madrid, of May 22, 
and an airgram of May 23. The order, which 
was based on an unpublished decree of Feb- 
ruary 9, 1939, became effective on May 6, 
1947, and was published in Informacion Co- 
mercial Espanola of May 15. 

Some of the commodities concerned are: 
Internal-combustion and steam engines; 
electric motors; automotive vehicles and lo- 
comotives; ships and airplanes; machine 
tools and parts; hydroelectric equipment; 
woodworking machinery; textile machinery; 
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almost all other types of industrial machin- 
ery; agricultural equipment; telephone, tele- 
graph, radio, and electrical equipment; mu- 
sical instruments; scientific apparatus and 
instruments; surgical instruments; photo- 
graphic and motion-picture equipment, in- 
cluding films; watches and clocks; type- 
writers; and railway rolling stock. 

The exact amount of the surcharge will be 
determined by the Spanish Regulating Com- 
mission on Foreign Trade, which is empow- 
ered to increase the surcharge up to 70 per- 
cent of the value stated in the import permit 
as the actual value of the commodity, tak- 
ing into account the nature and characteris- 
tics of the item to be imported. The sur- 
charge is to be levied on imports from all 
countries with which Spain has no specific 
agreements to the contrary. 

The amount derived from this source, 
which is to be collected by the Spanish For- 
eign Exchange Institute, is to be placed in a 
special subsidy fund (Fondo de Retornos) 
which, it is stated, will be used to subsidize 
Spanish producers and exporters. 

Licenses will not be issued for imports that 
do not require payment in foreign exchange 
or in merchandise until the importer has 
shown evidence of delivery of the surcharge 
to the Spanish Institute on Foreign Ex- 
change, for deposit in the subsidy fund. 

All the provisions now in force which estab- 
lish surcharges destined to the subsidy fund 
in connection with the importation of the 
commodities listed above are annulled 


Tanganyika 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Validity of Certain Outstanding Import 
Licenses Canceled.—Certain import licenses 
previously issued, but unused and considered 
long outstanding, have been declared invalid 
in Tanganyika by a recent notice published 
in the Bulletin of the Tanganyika Territory 
Economic Control Board. All licenses issued 
for importation from the United States bear- 
ing a number lower than 1,200 are canceled 

It is generally believed that the cancelation 
of these import licenses will benefit trade 
with the United States inasmuch it released 
dollars previously frozen owing either to the 
unwillingness of Tanganyika importers to 
make use of the licenses granted them or the 
inability of certain American exporters to 
meet their commitments. 


United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 
MILK RATION REDUCED 


The Ministry of Food has announced 
that the nonpriority allowance for milk 
has been lowered from 3 pints to 2% 
pints weekly, effective June 29. The al- 
lowance for catering establishments was 
reduced from 9 pints to 742 pints per 100 
hot beverages served. 

Announcement also was made that 
the maximum retail prices of all classes 
of milk in Great Britain have been in- 
creased by 4 pence per gallon from July 
1, and the maximum wholesale and in- 
termediate prices also were increased by 
this amount. The price of 1% pence a 
pint under the Welfare Food Service re- 
mains unchanged. 
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Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Chrome-Nickel Wire To Be Used in National 
Industry: Included in the Raw-Material Sec- 
tion of Customs Tariff at Lower Rate of 
Duty.—Chrome-nickel wire for national in- 
dustry has been included in the raw-mate- 
rials section of the Uruguyan customs tariff 
at a rate of duty of 15 percent, plus a surtax 
of 31 percent, both calculated on the fixed 
Official valuation of 2.60 pesos per kilogram, 
but exempt from the general increase in duty 
of 50 percent, according to a resolution of 
June 6, 1947, published in the Diario Oficial 
of June 16, 1947. 

Natural and Artificial Silk Thread To Be 
Used in the Manufacture of Textiles: In- 
cluded in the Raw-Material Section of Cus- 
toms Tariff at a Lower Rate of Duty.— 
Threads of natural and artificial silk (nat- 
ural silk mixed with rayon, bemberg type) to 
be used in the manufacture of textiles, have 
been included in the raw-materials section 
of the Uruguayan customs tariff at a rate of 
duty of 5 percent, plus a surtax of 4 percent 
of the c. i. f. Montevideo value by a resolution 
of June 6, 1947, published in the Diario Ofi- 
cial of June 16, 1947. 

Seed Potatoes: Types Subject to Tempo- 
rary Duty-Free Entry Specified —The impor- 
tation of potatoes into Uruguay for seed pur- 
poses free of duties and surtaxes until No- 
vember 30, 1947, authorized by decree of 
May 7, 1947, has been restricted to the fol- 
lowing types: Certified Kathadian, Pontiac, 
Up-To-Date, Green Mountain, Secquoia, and 
White Rose, and must come from the United 
States, Canada, and Denmark, by a decree 
of May 27, 1947, published in the Diario 
Oficial of June 16, 1947 

{For announcement of decree of May 2 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of July 5, 
1947. ] 

Cereal, Gramineous Grass, Alfalfa, and Veg- 
etable Forage Seeds for Winter Sowing: Free 
of Import Duties and Additional Sur- 
charges.—Certain varieties of cereal, grami- 
neous grass, alfalfa, and vegetable forage 
seeds for winter sowing in 1947 have been 
exempt from duties and additional surtaxes 
upon importation into Uruguay by a decree 
of May 29, 1947, published in the Diario 
Oficial of June 11, 1947 

These seeds must meet the Uruguayan 
purity and germination standards for these 
products. Imports must be accompanied by 
an official sanitary certificate of the export- 
ing country, properly visaed by a Uruguayan 
consul, and will continue to be subject to the 
existing laws on vegetable sanitation. 

Glandular or Other Animal Products Used 
in Medicaments: Prohibited Exportation 
The exportation from Uruguay of glandular 
or other animal products suitable for the 
manufacture of medicaments is to be re- 
stricted in a manner to meet the require- 
ments of that country and in accordance with 
a list to be established in this connection by 
the Livestock Office, with prior approval of 
the Minister of Public Health, according to 
a decree dated June 3, 1947, published in the 
Diario Oficial of June 12, 1947. 

This export prohibition will be effective 
upon publication in two papers of the Capital 

Motors and Other Propulsion Parts for Na- 
tional Vessels Allowed Duty-Free Entry: New 
Import Regulations Established —Motors and 
other propulsion parts installed in national 
vessels which were allowed duty-free entry 
into Uruguay, by a decree of May 26, 1933, 
were made subject to new import regulations 
by decree of June 2, 1947, published in the 
Diario Oficial of June 9, 1947 





(Continued from p. 13) 


49. Italy—S. A. Anselmo, 14 Via Camerana 
Turin, seeks representations for vermouth 
marsala wine, and liqueurs. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Division and from Department of Com. 
merce Field Offices. The price is $1 
list for each country. 


Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
Finland 

Business Firms—Nepal 

Ceramic Manufacturers—Canada 

Clothing Manufacturers—Spain 

Dental Supply Houses—Spain 

Dental Supply Houses—Sweden 

Department Stores—Greece 

Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—India 

Feedstuff Importers, Dealers, Manufac- 
turers, and Exporters—New Zealand 

Furniture Manufacturers—Canada. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Norway 

Hide and Skin Importers, Dealers and Ex- 
porters—Guatemala 

Jewelry Importers and Exporters—Panama 

Jewelry Importers and Exporters—E] Sal- 
vador 

Metal-Working Plants and Shops—Brazil. 





These regulations require the importer of 
these products to present, together with the 
despatch permit, a certificate issued by the 
Merchant Marine Office giving the character- 
istics and other details of the motors or other 
propulsion parts. This certificate must also 
state whether these motors are electric or 
internal combustion, and whether they are 
for the exclusive use of Uruguayan vessels or 
may be used for other purposes. If these 
products are destined solely for vessels, they 
may enter free of customs duties 

If, however, they may be used for purposes 
other than marine use, the customs agent 
must pay the duties in full, requesting their 
return as soon as the parts have been fitted 
into Uruguayan vessels, the installation of 
which must be effected within a period of 3 
years from their arrival. Proof of installation 
will be established through the presentation 
of a certificate to that effect issued by the 
Merchant Marine Office 





The Anti-Malaria Committee organ- 
ized in Veracruz, Mexico, in March re- 
portedly is making progress in its at- 
tempt to control the malady. An ex- 
perimental contract has been made with 
a firm from Mexico City to apply DDT 
to all houses in certain sections of the 
city, and swamps are to be filled in as 
soon as money is subscribed to pay work- 
men. It is hoped that in the near future 
a dispensary can be established for 
treating malarial patients. 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Chemicals 


PRODUCTION IN U. S. ZONE, AUSTRIA 


Production of soda ash in Austria 
(United States Zone) in 1946 averaged 
4,292 metric tons monthly. The total for 
the year was 51,305 tons; operations were 
57 percent of current capacity. 

Caustic-soda output was at the rate 
of slightly more than 100 tons a month. 
Production in 1946 amounted to 1,215 
tons, using 24 percent of capacity. 

Chlorine production also averaged 
slightly more than 100 tons monthly, out- 
put in 1946 being 1,213 tons. Only 11 
percent of capacity was used. 


DDT MANUFACTURE IN EGYPT 


Steps are being taken for the manu- 
facture of DDT in Egypt, according -to 
the foreign press. It is understood that 
equipment and technical assistance will 
be sought in the United States. 


SHORTAGE OF ALKALIES, INDIA 


Supplies of alkalies in India are less 
than one-half the normal requirements, 
according to a foreign chemical publica- 
tion. Caustic-soda shipments to soap 
manufacturers have been cut 60 percent, 
it is stated. 


INCREASE EXPECTED IN OUTPUT OF CAUSTIC 
SoDA AND Sopa AsH, ITALY 


Italy’s production of caustic soda and 
soda ash, now at 50 percent of prewar 
levels, is expected to reach 70 to 75 per- 
cent by the end of 1947, according to the 
Italian Chemical Association. Mean- 
while, the critical shortage of these ma- 
terials continues. 


PLANS FOR NEW PLANTS IN NETHERLANDS 


Plans of the Bataafsche Petroleum 
Maatschappij (Royal Dutch Shell) in- 
clude construction of fertilizer plants at 
Ijmuiden and factories at Pernis for the 
manufacture of synthetic detergents and 
resins. The Ijmuiden project will repre- 
Sent an investment of 30,000,000 guilders, 
and the Pernis plants, 40,000,000. 

Prewar capacity of the Mekog factory 
at Ijmuiden (a Shell plant) was 16,000 
metric tons of nitrogen (N content) an- 
nually. Because of the vital importance 
of fertilizers to food production in the 
Netherlands, an increase of three times 
the prewar output of nitrogenous ma- 
terials is being planned. When the new 
Plants are completed (probably in 1949) 
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capacity at Ijmuiden will be approxi- 
mately 51,000 tons of nitrogen annually, 
which will be used to manufacture 70,- 
000 tons of nitrate of lime and 175,000 
tons of an ammonium nitrate-lime mix- 
ture. 

The completion of the detergents fac- 
tory in 1948 will enable Shell to make 
an important contribution toward in- 
suring a minimum soap supply for the 
country. The new resins plant is ex- 
pected to begin production by the end 
of 1948, with an annual capacity of about 
2,000 tons. It will be the first in the 
Netherlands to manufacture polyvinyl- 
type resins. The company has stated 
that it plans to limit its activities in the 
plastics fleld at present to production of 
the materials. 


PROJECTS TO IMPROVE POSITION OF 
INDUSTRY, PALESTINE 


The over-all position of the chemical 
industry in Palestine in 1946 was not very 
satisfactory despite favorable customs 
treatment of many raw materials. Some 
firms want to replace worn equipment, 
and others plan to increase facilities. 

Two projects are contemplated for the 
erection of plants to manufacture basic 
chemicals for use within the industry and 
in the production of fertilizers and tex- 
tiles. The list of products to be made 
includes sulfuric and hydrochloric acids, 
potassium, magnesium, and copper sul- 
fates, and superphosphates. 


CONDITIONS IN THE U. K.’s INDUSTRY 


The coal shortage in the United King- 
dom has especially affected the chemi- 
cal industry, according to the British 
press. In addition, postponement of nor- 
mal maintenance during the war years, 
together with limitations on the erection 
of new plants, has left the industry in an 
unfavorable position to meet the present 
unusual demand. Although many ex- 
pansion projects are under way and oth- 
ers are contemplated, the gap between 
production and requirements is not ex- 
pected to be narrowed appreciably be- 
fore mid-1948, it is stated. Other imme- 
diate difficulties are low stocks and un- 
favorable import prospects. 


U. K..’s IMPORTS 


In January-April 1947, the United 
Kingdom’s imports of chemicals were 
valued at £6,600,000, whereas in 4 months 
of 1938 they totaled £4,500,000, according 
to the British Board of Trade. 


The United States was the leading sup- 
plier, with £1,900,000. Carbon black 
comprised more than £500,000 of this 
total. Belgium, France, and South 
Africa were other important sources of 
imports. 


Construction 


PLANS FOR EXTENSION oF NATAL DOCKS, 
BRAZIL 


Construction of a new warehouse at the 
docks of Natal, Brazil, is expected to be- 
gin sometime in 1947. The budget for 
the project is 2,300,000 cruzeiros (1 
cruzeiro=—about $0.0534 U. S. currency). 

Announcements relative to bids will be 
made simultaneously in Natal and Rio 
de Janeiro. Correspondence on the sub- 
ject should be directed to Diretor, De- 
partamento Nacional de Portos, Rios e 
Canais, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


AIR-CONDITIONED NIGHT CLUB IN PROGRESS, 
COLON, PANAMA 


Construction of an air-conditioned 
night club in Colon, Panama, is reported 
to be well under way. The estimated cost 
is $150,000, covering cocktail lounges, 
kitchen, night club, and upstairs casino. 
Also included in the plan is a built-in 
freezing room and storage space for the 
refrigeration of imported foodstuffs. 


Electrical 


Machinery 


ERECTION OF POWER PLANT TO PROCEED, 
CaIRO, EGYPT 


A decision to proceed immediately with 
the construction of a new 20,000-kilowatt 
electric-power plant at Cairo, Egypt, has 
been reached by the Higher Council of 
the Ministry of Public Works. 

Completion of the plant is expected by 
the end of 1948, when the present light- 
and-power concession held by the French 
concern, Lebon & Co., will expire. The 
facilities of the latter plant have been 
recognized for some time as inadequate to 
meet the growing needs of Cairo. 


CERTAIN CITIES IN GUATEMALA MAy HAVE 
TELEPHONE INSTALLATIONS 


New telephone installations for An- 
tigua, Quezaltenango, and other impor- 
tant points in Guatemala are unofficially 
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reported to be under consideration by 
the Ministry of Communications. If 
approved, the contracts will be awarded 
after competitive open bidding. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Tea 


COFFEE EXPORTS AND PRICES, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Exports of green coffee from the Do- 
minican Republic in the first 4 months 
of 1947 totaled 5,849,997 kilograms (1 
kilogram=2.2046 pounds) valued at $2.- 
602,864 as compared with 3,347,913 kilo- 
grams valued at $1,011,355 in the cor- 
responding period of 1946. 

At the end of May 1947, coffee pro- 
ducers and dealers in the Cibao were 
asking $18 for 50 kilograms of washed 
coffee and $17 for natural, compared with 
$15 for washed and $14 for natural a 
year ago. 


CONDITIONS IN CHINA’s TEA INDUSTRY 


Tea in China is grown in tea gardens 
and not on plantations, as in other prin- 
cipal tea-producting countries. Some 
trees were uprooted during the war years 
to provide land for the production of 
other food crops or cash crops, and 
others were neglected as a result of 
shortage of labor, desertion of property 
to flee enemy supervision or influence, 
and lack of funds by farmers to rehabili- 
tate their gardens. The concensus is 
that approximately 40 percent of the 
tea bushes of China are nonproductive. 

Data on tea stocks and production in 
China are provided by Chinese tea ex- 
porters and merchants, the China Asso- 
ciated Tea Corp., and leading foreign ex- 
porters of China tea. All information is 
based on estimates. Present production 
capacity is estimated at about 266,000,000 
pounds, or about 40 percent of average 
production in 1934-36. Production in the 
1947-48 season is expected to reach 
399,000,000 pounds. 

Estimates of stocks available for ex- 
port at principal ports range from 4,077,- 
000 pounds to 8,300,000 pounds. Stocks 
at Shanghai are estimated to be between 
4,000,000 and 8,000,000 pounds. The only 
other port where cargo is reputedly 
available is Foochow where there are 
77,000 to 300,000 pounds. Approximately 
two-thirds of the stocks are green teas, 
the remainder black. Some commercial 
sources state that the majority of stocks 
at ports comprise old tea from the 1946 or 
earlier crops, of which perhaps 30 per- 
cent may be unsound or unsuitable for 
export. 

Transportation from up-country to 
port is irregular, fairly adequate only on 
water, and then only in certain regions 
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(Yangtze River), but it is costly. Over- 
land transportation to waterways is in- 
adequate and considered uneconomical 
for anything but a short haul. The cost 
of river transportation has increased 
sharply because of frequent tolls and 
commandeering of bottoms by military 
authorities. 

It is believed that 10,000,000 to 30,- 
000,000 pounds of China teas suitable for 
export may be available during the 
1947-48 season, of which about 28 percent 
will be green teas and 72 percent black. 


Dairy Products 
IMPORTS INTO THE PHILIPPINES 


Dairy products are imported into the 
Philippines. Even before World War II 
milk production was low and there was 
no organized dairy industry. At the 
present time, some effort is being made 
to establish dairies near the large cen- 
ters of population by the importation of 
European dairy breeds, but the number 
of dairy cows imported up to June 1947 
was small. Some fresh milk is obtained 
from native cows and carabao, but it is 
generally for family consumption. 

Before World War II some progress 
had been made by the importation of 
Red Scindi cattle from India mainly for 
crossing with the native breeds. The 
Red Scindi thrives under Philippine cli- 
matic and pastoral conditions and may 
serve as the foundation for building up 
dual-purpose herds. 

Before the recent war, the United 
States was the chief supplier of evap- 
orated and condensed milk, followed 
closely by the Netherlands. Imports of 
all kinds of milk in 1940 amounted to 
about 23,000 metric tons, valued at ap- 
proximately 8,000,000 pesos. In 1946, 
imports amounted to 33,501 metric tons 
valued at more than 21,000,000 pesos, 
most of which came from the United 
States. 

In 1840 the Philippines imported 630 
metric tons of fresh and canned butter 
valued at 636,260 pesos. In 1946 imports 
amounted to only 13 tons valued at 45,- 
000 pesos. Australia was the leading 
supplier of fresh butter in prewar years. 

Cheese imports in 1940 amounted to 
373 tons, compared with 47 tons in 1946. 

The Filipinos prefer evaporated and 
condensed milk to powdered milk because 
such preparations are ready to use and 
keep well without refrigeration. Imports 
of evaporated milk in 1946 totaled 27,056 
metric tons; condensed milk, 4,546 tons; 
and powdered milk, 1,316 tons. 

After liberation, there was a strong de- 
mand for milk, and as supplies became 
available merchants and official agencies 
ordered all milk that was offered them. 
By the first quarter of 1947, the supply 
of powdered and evaporated milk was 
greater than the market could absorb, 
and retail prices declined sharply. 


It is planned to reexport some of the 
powdered milk to neighboring countries, 
Butter and cheese are still in fairly short 
supply. 


Fruits and Vegetables 
AUSTRALIAN CANNED-F RUIT INDUSTRY 


The processing of the 1947 Australian 
apricot, peach, and pear crops was com. 
pleted in May. 

Because the peach and pear crops were 
heavy and probably because less fruit was 
diverted to jam making than in war 
years, the aggregate pack of apricots, 
peaches, pears, and mixed fruits 
amounted to 2,625,413 cases of 2 dozen 
30-ounce tins in 1947 and was the largest 
since 1941, when 2,732,701 cases were pro- 
duced. The pack also was 700,000 cases 
more than in the preceding year when 
adverse weather conditions and insect 
attack greatly reduced peach and apricot 
crops. 

The total 1947 Australian pack of 
canned apricots of 272,275 cases was be- 
low normal although much above the 
two preceding years. Production of 
canned peaches totaled 1,474,100 cases, 
approximately 450,000 cases more than in 
the preceding year and the highest since 
1941. The 1947 pack of 817,567 cases of 
pears was the largest since 1940. 

Since 1940 the packs of canned pine- 
apple produced in Australia have been 
far less than in prewar years. The rea- 
sons are the substantial loss of bearing 
acreage of pineapple plantations in 1943, 
the demand for pineapple on the fresh- 
fruit markets, and labor shortages in 
canneries. In 1947 an estimated 80,000 
cases of canned pineapple were produced 
from the summer crop as compared with 
157,975 cases for the entire year of 1946. 

Because of the need to supply as much 
foodstuffs to the United Kingdom 4s pos- 
sible, the Commonwealth Government is 
again exercising control over the distri- 
bution of the Australian canned-fruit 
pack. It has been decided that the quan- 
tity of canned apricots, peaches, and 
pears for the domestic market will be 
limited to 600,000 cases in 1947 as against 
748,000 cases in 1946. The limiting of 
quantities for domestic consumption will 
make 2,025,000 cases available for ex- 
port—1,525,000 cases for Britain and 
500,000 cases for other markets including 
New Zealand and Canada. 


CUBAN POTATO CROP, CONSUMPTION, AND 
IMPORTS 


The 1946-47 Cuban potato crop ap- 
proximated 151,000,000 pounds and was 
only slightly smaller than the preceding 
year’s crop of 160,000,000 pounds. 

Consumption of potatoes recently has 
reached a monthly record of about 25,- 
000,000 pounds. Stocks were nearing 
exhaustion about the middle of June, 
with the result that heavy imports will 
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be necessary during the last half of the 
year. High prices to growers, together 
with the heavy demand, indicates that 
plantings will be large next fall and 
winter. 

Imports of seed potatoes in 1946 to- 
taled 11,159,000 kilograms (1 kilogram 
9.2046 pounds) , valued at $883,295, about 
12 percent smaller in quantity than in 
1944 or 1945. Canada and the United 
States were the only suppliers, but the 
United States share was much smaller 
than in any of the three preceding years. 
Seed potatoes enter Cuba free of duty 
between August 31 and February 1 of 
each year. 

Cuban imports of potatoes for food dur- 
ing 1946 totaled 33,400,000 kilograms, 
valued at $2,119,335, and were about 22 
percent less than during the preceding 
year. Except for an insignificant quan- 
tity from Spain, the United States sup- 
plied all. Of the total imports, 3,009,- 
153 kilograms paid the higher duty rate 
of $4 per 100 kilograms applicable from 
November 1 through June 30 of each year 
when Cuban potatoes are on the market. 
The remainder paid the lower rate ($2 
per 100 kilograms) applicable from July 
1 through October 31. 


EXPORTS OF BANANAS, ECUADOR 


Banana exports from Ecuador in May 
1947 total 242,343 stems, as compared 
with 104,865 stems in May 1946, accord- 
ing to an unofficial source. Of the ex- 
ports during May 1947, the United States 
took 157,856 stems and Chile the re- 
mainder. 

Exports of bananas in the first 4 
months of 1947 totaled 693,983 stems, as 
against 242,397 stems in the correspond- 
ing period of 1946. 


Grains and Products 


COLOMBIA’Ss WHEAT CROP, MILLINGS, AND 
FLOUR IMPORTS 


The outlook for Colombia’s 1947 wheat 
crop is the poorest in many years. Offi- 
cial and trade sources agree that it will 
not exceed 55,000 metric tons. The best 
estimates for 1946, also a poor year, were 
that no more than 65,000 metric tons were 
produced, as compared with a 1941-45 
annual average of 113,231 tons. 

Colombia’s 82 commercial flour mills 
are reported to have a total milling ca- 
pacity of 15,640 metric tons of wheat per 
month, or 188,080 tons per year, as de- 
termined by a survey conducted by the 
Ministry of National Economy. This cal- 
culation is based on 12 hours daily op- 
eration for 24 days each month. 

Wheat milled in the commercial mills 
amounted to 98,000 metric tons in 1945, 
according to estimates of the Ministry. 
This compares with a 1940-44 annual 
average of 60,907 metric tons. The esti- 
mate for 1946 is not available. Substan- 
tial quantities of domestically produced 
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wheat are milled in the 200 neighborhood 
stone mills scattered throughout the 
wheat-growing areas, as well as in com- 
mercial mills. 

Imports of wheat into Colombia in 
1946 amounted to 27,045 metric tons as 
compared with 39,758 tons in 1945. The 
reduction in 1946 was compensated in 
some measure in the first quarter of 1947 
when an estimated 10,000 tons of wheat 
were imported, largely from quotas 
granted during the preceding quarter. 

As there is reported to be a substantial 
surplus of milling capacity in Colombia, 
it is probable that the Government will 
continue to encourage wheat imports in 
preference to flour, except for relatively 
small quantities of special-quality flour. 

As an emergency measure, flour im- 
ports reached an all-time high of 21,013 
metric tons in 1945, as compared with a 
1940-44 annual average of 2,423 metric 
tons. Shipments in 1946 fell off sharply 
to 2,139 metric tons, attributed to the 
absence of flour export quotas in the 
United States and Canada. In the first 
quarter of 1947 flour again arrived at 
Colombian ports in considerable quan- 
tities, estimated to be in excess of 12,000 
metric tons for the 3-month period. 

It appears that Colombia’s total wheat 
supply outlook for 1947 will be 50,000 to 
60,000 metric tons short of the 1941-45 
annual average of 141,757 metric tons. 
Approximately the same degree of short- 
age existed in 1946. 


RIcE CROP AND EXPORTS, ECUADOR 


Principal rice growers and exporters in 
Ecuador estimate the 1947 rice crop as 
slightly lower than the 1946 crop, which 
was Officially estimated at 2,218,442 quin- 
tals (1 Spanish quintal of 101.4 pounds). 

Exports of rice from Ecuador in 1946 
totaled 67,099,907 kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram = 2.2046 pounds), an increase of 128 
percent as compared with 29,318,378 
quintals exported in 1945. 


REDUCED GRAIN PRODUCTION LEADS TO 
NEGOTIATIONS FOR IMPORTS, EGYPT 


Production of all grains (excluding 
rice) in Egypt in 1946 totaled 3,287,660 
metric tons, about 15 percent less than 
the 3,875,226 tons produced in 1945, and, 
on a per capita basis, 15 to 20 percent 
below the prewar average. Several fac- 
tors were responsible for the low pro- 
duction in 1946, but the most important 
was an increase in cotton area which 
caused a corresponding reduction in both 
the 1945-46 winter-cereal area and in 
the area sown to grain sorghum and 
corn. The high Nile flood in 1946 also 
caused a substantial reduction in the 
production of grain sorghum and corn. 

As a result of the small crops of 1946 
the Egyptian Government has. en- 
deavored since November to assure Egypt 
of imported supplies of grain to meet the 
deficit. In its negotiations with the In- 


ternational Emergency Food Council the 
Government’s strongest bargaining point 
has been the Egyptian rice surplus which 
it has consistently refused to allow to be 
exported until equal quantities of other 
grain were definitely assured for impor- 
tation into Egypt. A delay was caused 
in the early stages of the negotiations 
by Egypt’s insistence on imported wheat 
in exchange for Egyptian rice. In March, 
however, Egypt agreed to accept 100,000 
metric tons of corn in exchange for an 
equal quantity of rice, and in April allo- 
cations were arranged, totaling 62,000 
tons of corn and flour equivalent to 
10,000 tons of wheat. 

During the second half of 1947 the 
Egyptian Government hopes to receive 
from abroad, in addition to the 62,000 
tons of corn and the 10,000 tons of flour 
already arranged for, 38,000 tons of corn 
and 90,000 tons of wheat, totaling 200,000 
tons of grain against which Egypt will be 
willing to supply 200,000 tons of rice from 
the 1946 crop. A small quantity of rice 
may be available from the bumper 1946 
crop, and in view of the short wheat crop 
in prospect for this year it is expected 
that Egypt will release this quantity only 
against further imports of grain. 

To meet the increased cost of imported 
agricultural products this year the Egyp- 
tian Government in April 1947 imposed 
an export duty on rice of £E8 per metric 
ton. This is expected to bring in a reve- 
nue of at least ££1,600,000. The export 
duty will bring the cost of Egyptian rice 
f. o. b. Alexandria to about £E40 per 
metric ton. 


General Products 


CENSUS OF RADIO LISTENERS, DENMARK 


The number of licensed radio listeners 
in Denmark as of March 31, 1947, totaled 
970,183. In addition, 106,253 listeners 
(old-age pensioners, invalids, and oth- 
ers) are exempt from paying license fees. 
The comparable figures on March 31, 
1946, were 909,486 and 102,735, respec- 
tively. 


RADIO LICENSES IN HUNGARY 


The number of radio licenses in effect 
in Hungary as of December 31, 1946, was 
282,228. The monthly average during 
the year was 257,288, compared with 115,- 
885 during the period July-December 
1945. The monthly average in 1938 was 
398,185. Licensing of radios, which was 
interrupted during the war, was resumed 
in July 1945, when 23,588 were issued. 


U. K.’s BABY-CARRIAGE PRODUCTION 


Perambulator production in Great 
Britain in January 1947 totaled 61,700, 
of which 2,200 were exported, compared 
with 46,000 in December and 60,300 in 
October 1946, when 3,400 were exported. 
(These figures include push chairs and 
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other flimsy push cars used on holidays 
but wholly unsuitable for babies.) 

One firm reports that it is producing 
as many baby carriages as before the 
war but that because of the tremendous 
increase in the birth rate the supply is 
inadequate. The supply of fittings is 
also insufficient so that often many per- 
ambulators remain unfinished for lack 
of one small part. 


OUTPUT OF DRY-CELL BATTERIES, NEW 
ZEALAND 


The manufacture of dry-cell batteries 
has become so well established in New 
Zealand that licensing of the industry 
for the purpose of protection is no longer 
required. A revocation notice was pub- 
lished on June 5. 

Although only one factory produces 
these batteries, output is sufficient for the 
Dominion’s needs. 


Leather and 
Products 


CONDITIONS IN PALESTINE’s INDUSTRY 


Operation of the leather industry in 
Palestine during 1946 was affected by 
shortage of raw materials. Monthly out- 
put of domestic tanneries dropped to 
about 30 percent of the 1945 monthly 
average, and dismissal of workers and 
the closing down of tanneries was fre- 
quent. The raw-hide quota for 1946 
(1,400 tons) was only 47 percent of the 
1944 quota. During the greater part of 
the year tanneries obtained essential raw 
materials from the Sudan, Eritrea, and 
Ethiopia. Accumulated stocks of the 
central leather pool, operating the first 
half of 1946 under Government super- 
vision, dwindled. 

Imports during the first three quarters 
of 1946 were approximately one-half 
those of the corresponding period of 1945. 
With removal of leather control, $700,000 
was authorized for the purchase of Ar- 
gentine hides for arrival during 1947. 

Production of shoes for the domestic 
market continued in 1946, as stocks of 
the Central Leather Office were still 
available and local slaughterhouses sup- 
plied hides for upper leather. Exports of 
shoes were discontinued despite orders 
from Balkan countries. Total exports of 
shoes during 1946 dropped to 9,000 pairs 
from 100,000 in 1945. 

High prices caused a reduction in out- 
put of leather gloves and fancy leather 
articles. Exports of leather handbags 
totaled 2,828 kilograms in 1946 as com- 
pared with 5,596 kilograms in 1945. 





In 1945 Surinam imported paints and 
varnishes valued at 116,038 guilders (ap- 
proximately $62,000), according to the 
latest customs statistics. 
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Lumber and | 
Products 


CUBAN IMPORTS 


Cuban imports of lumber totaled ap- 
proximately 19,725,000 board feet during 
the first 5 months of 1947, compared with 
13,482,000 board feet during the corre- 
sponding period of 1946. Yellow pine 
comprised practically all of these im- 
ports, amounting to 18,214,000 board feet, 
compared with 12,575,000 board feet in 
the first 5 months of 1946. Most of the 
yellow pine came from the United States. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SURINAM 


The phenomenal development of the 
Surinam timber industry during 1946 is 
reflected in exports during the past 5 
years, given in cubic meters (1 cubic 
meter=approximately 424 board feet), 
as follows: 

Cubic meters 


1942 557 
1943 _- 817 
1944 _ 214 
1945 628 


1946 (estimated) 32, 000 


Demand in the Netherlands for all 
kinds of timber for reconstruction pur- 
poses and increased interest in the United 
States for Surinam timber for manufac- 
turing veneer and plywood have created 
a market for species which could not be 
sold profitably before the war. The chief 
demand in the Netherlands and the 
United States is for wood suitable for 
veneer and plywood. Baboon wood 
(Virola surinamensis) appears to meet 
all requirements. 

Baboon-wood trees grow on low ground 
which is swampy during a large part of 
the year, preventing the use of tractors in 
getting the logs out of the forests. So 
far, trees have been cut along the edges 
of small waterways where very little 
transportation from the forests is re- 
quired. Before very long, however, some 
means of mechanical transportation will 
have to be found to bring the felled trees 
to water where they can be floated to dis- 
tribution centers. 

The outlook for 1947 is favorable. Pro- 
duction may reach 100,000 cubic meters 
if no serious difficulties are encountered 
in logging operations and if demand con- 
tinues at present levels. 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


EXPANSION OF IMPLEMENT COMPANY OF 
SHANGHAI, CHINA 


The Agricultural Implement Co. of 
Shanghai, China, is to open independ- 
ently financed branches in Tientsin, 
Hankow, Mukden, Changchow, and Can- 


ton in the interest of increased agricul. 
tural production. 

In addition to furnishing technica] ex. 
perts, the Shanghai office is to lend to 
the branches 160 tons of agricultural ma. 
chinery and 300 tons of raw materials 
redeemable at periods of 17 and 3 years 
respectively. Each of the branches will 
be capitalized at CN$2,000,000,000. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR PURCHASES, 
NICARAGUA 


Funds are being made available for the 
purchase of agricultural machinery jp 
Nicaragua with a view to increasing the 
acreage of products which are for sale jn 
world markets. 

Crops for which machinery is desired 
include sugarcane, sesame, corn, and 
beans. 


Machi nery. 
Industrial 


MACHINE Toots To Be IMPORTED Into 
FINLAND FROM FRANCE 

Machine tools valued at several million 
francs to be imported from France into 
Finland will replace wines normally im- 
ported, states the Finnish press. A rep- 
resentative of the French Association of 
Machine Tool Manufacturers was in Fin- 
land in May in connection with the sale. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


PRODUCTION AND TRADE, CANADA 


Canadian production of medicinals 
and pharmaceuticals in 1946 was valued 
at about $48,400,000 ‘Canadian cur- 
rency), slightly higher than the 1946 fig- 
ure of $46,209,000, reports the press of 
that Dominion. The value of imports of 
these products was $9,375,879 and 
$9,440,067, respectively. 

Canadian exports of medicinals and 
pharmaceuticals declined slightly to 
$5,342,618 in 1946 from $5,739,853 in the 
preceding year. 


SALES OF PENICILLIN AND STREPTOMYCIN 
CONTROLLED, CANADA 


Penicillin and streptomycin may no 
longer be sold to the general public in 
Canada without an individual prescrip- 
tion from a physician, dentist, or veter- 
inarian, according to foreign reports. 
This regulation applies also to salts of 
penicillin and compounds of streptomy- 
cin. 


POSITION OF PHARMACEUTICAL INDUSTRY, 
PALESTINE 


Total output of the pharmaceutical 
industry in Palestine declined to £P400,- 
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000 in 1946, from £P600,000 in the preced- 
ing year. This industry was seriously af- 
fected by loss of customers and competi- 
tion from abroad. (£P1—US$4.035). 

Although a few of the less important 
factories had to close down, the larger 
plants made strenuous efforts to main- 
tain their position and to acquire new 
foreign markets. 


More DomMEsTIC Raw MATERIALS USED IN 
PHARMACEUTICALS, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Despite difficulties, the Union of South 
Africa’s pharmaceutical industry is be- 
coming less dependent on imported raw 
materials, states the British press. Trade 
estimates place annual sales of analgesics 
at more than $805,000; antiseptics, ap- 
proximately $420,000; cough remedies, 
about $400,000; and laxatives, $805,000. 

In 1939, approximately two-thirds of 
the Union’s so-called patent medicines 
were made from imported concentrates, 
but by 1942 more than one-half of the 
well-known brands were being processed 
entirely from domestic raw materials. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


EXHIBITION OF FEATURE FILMS IN CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA 


During the first 11 months of 1946, a 
total of 132 feature motion-picture films 
were exhibited in the theaters of Czecho- 
slovakia, as compared with 59 in the 
year 1945. During the period 1937-39, an 
average of about 300 feature films was 
exhibited annually. The theaters were 
almost entirely dependent on imported 
films during the past 2 years, as only 
three Czechoslovakian feature films were 
shown in 1945 and 10 in the first 11 
months of 1946. 

In the years 1937-39, the United States 
was the principal supplier of motion- 
picture films, more than 43 percent cf 
all feature films exhibited during this 
period in Czechoslovakia being pro- 
duced in the United States. However, 
in 1945 and 1946, the British, Russian, 


Votion-Picture Feature Films Barhibited in Czechoslovakia, 1937-46 


lovakia 


1438 S18 11 
1439 242 41 
1940 174 3] 
1941 134 21 
1942 115 1] 
1943 tr 10 
1944 x7 rf) 
1045 9 4 
1946 (Jan.-N 132 10 


1 Principally Italian filn 


and French productions had the leading 
positions. In January—November 1946, 
a total of 46 British, 27 Russian, and 26 
French products were shown in Czecho- 
slovakia, as compared with only 20 from 
the United States. 

The table above shows the number 
of feature pictures shown in Czechoslo- 
vakia and the country of production for 
the period 1937-46. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


CuBAN PapER-MARKET DEVELOPMENTS 


The paper market in Cuba slumped 
during the first quarter of 1947 from 1946 
levels, with marked pessimism concern- 
ing the future. The general situation 
was attributed partly to inadequate sup- 


plies of certain types of paper and 
paperboard. 
Average monthly consumption of 


paper and paper products during the first 
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quarter of 1947 declined 30 percent below 
the average for the first quarter of 1946. 
Many domestic importers and members 
of the industry took considerable precau- 
tion in operating their businesses and 
maintained minimum stocks. 


Country 


United Kingdom 
British India 
Burma 

China 

Hong Kong 
Straits Settlements 


Switzerland 
Union of South Africa 
Total 
EXPORTS FROM U. K. 
Exports of British perfumery and 
toilet preparations in April 1947 were 


valued at £228 204, of which cosmetic 
lines were worth £96,037, and dentrifices, 
£26,796. India and the Union of South 
Africa were the largest purchasers. 
Total exports of soap from Great Brit- 
ain were valued at $27,999 in April 1947. 


Stocks of paper and products such as 
glassine, uncoated book paper, toilet 
paper, cellophane, and cardboard were 
insufficient at the beginning of 1947 to 
meet demand, and the shortage contin- 
ued throughout the first quarter. Stocks 
of manifold paper were high, whereas 
stocks of other varieties were classed as 
fairly adequate. 

Paper imports during the first quarter 
of 1947 declined about 15 percent from 
the corresponding quarter of 1946. The 
quantity from the United States changed 
slightly from the preceding quarter. 

The Cuban Government enacted legis- 
lation preventing the use of duty-free 
newsprint for purposes other than those 
for which it was imported, effective Jan- 
uary 3, 1947. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


EXPORTS OF ESSENTIAL OILS, REUNION 


Reunion’s exports of essential oils dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1947 included the 
following: 9,000 net kilograms of gera- 
nium oil, valued at 15,482,000 francs; 300 
net kilograms of ylang-ylang, with a 
value of 457,000 francs; and 3,700 net 
kilograms of vetiver, valued at 13,805,000 
francs. France was the sole destination. 


EXPORTS OF CINNAMON-LEAF OIL FROM 
CEYLON 


During the first quarter of 1947, Cey- 
lon’s exports of cinnamon-leaf oil de- 
creased markedly to 170,908 pounds, 
valued at 85,454 rupees, from 218,885 
pounds, with a value of 88,993 rupees, in 
the preceding quarter. Price increases 
were responsible for the slight decline in 
total value of these exports. 

The accompanying table shows exports 
of cinnamon-leaf oil from Ceylon during 
the last quarter of 1946 and the first 
quarter of 1947. 


Last 3 months 1946 


First 3 months 1947 


Pounds Rupees | Pounds Rupees 
35, 791 14, 317 |. ‘ 
75, 872 30, 348 | 116, 880 58, 400 
1, 560 2, 064 
4 1 . 
1, 000 500 
QS, 458 39, 383 44, 900 22, 450 
7, 200 2, 880 
8, 128 4,064 
218, 885 88, 993 170, 908 85, 454 


CONDITIONS IN PERFUME INDUSTRY, PERU 


Production of perfumes in Peru in- 
creased an estimated 50 percent during 
1946. No new manufacturing establish- 
ments began operations, but several firms 
increased output. Profits in this busi- 
ness expanded in 1946, and the trade 
views 1947 optimistically. Restrictions 
on exchange for importing perfumes 


3] 








have effectively limited competition of 
foreign products. 

Raw-material shortages, however, 
have hampered the perfume industry. 
Imported raw materials are necessary, 
but the exchange and import-license sit- 
uation has been unfavorable, as mate- 
rials used in perfumes are classified, for 
important-control purposes, as nones- 
sential. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


PRODUCTION IN U. S. ZONE, GERMANY 


Production of yarn in the U. S. Zou. 
of Germany in January 1947 amounted 
to 1,949 metric tons, including 1,455 tons 
of cotton yarn, 266 tons of wool yarn, and 
228 tons of other yarn, according to a 
report of the Military Governor. Total 
yarn production in 1946 amounted to 26,- 
313 tons. The average monthly produc- 
tion of yarn in 1946 and 1936, respec- 
tively, was approximately as follows: 
Cotton, 1,626 and 6,906 tons; wool, 264 
and 1,420 tons; other yarn, 442 and 2,700 
tons. 

Production of cloth in the U. S. Zone 
in January 1947 amounted to 8,098,000 
square meters (1 square meter=1.2 
square yards), cotton cloth totaling 4,- 
728,000 square meters; synthetic-fiber 
cloth, 2,717,000 square meters; wool fab- 
rics, 512,000 square meters; and other 
fabrics, 141,000 square meters. 

Output of synthetic fibers during Jan- 
uary 1947 amounted to 774 tons (525 tons 
of rayon staple and 249 tons of filament 
rayon). For the 10 months, March to 
December 1946, synthetic-fiber produc- 
tion totaled 10,142 tons, of which 17,627 
tons were rayon staple and 2,515 tons 
rayon filament. Production figures for 
January and February 1947 are not avail- 
able. The average monthly output of 
rayon staple in 1936 was 1,280 tons and 
rayon filament, 833 tons. 


Cotton and Products 


DaTA ON COTTON IN CEYLON 


Cotton acreage in Ceylon during 1946 
was estimated at 400 acres and the yield, 
500 hundredweight of raw cotton. Acre- 
age in 1947 is estimated at 900 acres and 
the yield, 2,500 hundredweight. 

Raw-cotton consumption in 1946 by 
the only spinning mill in Ceylon was re- 
ported as 16,293 hundredweight, a slight 
increase from 1945. The 1947 consump- 
tion is estimated at approximately the 
same. 

Imports of raw cotton in 1946 totaled 
13,925 hundredweight, of which Uganda 
supplied 5,864 hundredweight, British 
India, 4,592 hundredweight, and Tan- 
ganyika, 3,479 hundredweight. Imports 
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during the first quarter of 1947 amounted 
to 4,071 hundredweight, all but 21 hun- 
dredweight of which came from British 
India. 

As of December 31, 1946, stocks of raw 
cotton on hand amounted to 9,545 hun- 
dredweight. 

No raw cotton was exported during the 
period July 1, 1946, to March 31, 1947. 


SITUATION IN INDUSTRY, U. S. ZONE, 
KOREA 


Production of seed cotton in South 
Korea (U. S. Zone) in 1946 was esti- 
mated at 131,879,359 pounds, a decrease 
of 18,999,101 pounds from 1945, because 
of less acreage, floods, and fertilizer 
shortage, according to information sub- 
mitted to the Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Forces. 

Lint-cotton stocks in 1946 were re- 
ported as 78,189,300 pounds, and required 
imports in 1947 were estimated at 
20,000,000 pounds. 

As of December 1946, of the 8,512 cot- 
ton power looms installed, 4,590 were 
operable and 3,922 repairable and await- 
ing parts from Japan. Of the 238,009 
cotton spindles installed, 120,000 were 
operable; cotton waste spindles num- 
bered 40,000, of which 12,400 were oper- 
able. 

Cotton-cloth production in 
Korea during the 3 months 
October 1946 is estimated at 
square yards. 


South 
August- 
1,389 977 


OPERATIONS IN INDUSTRY AND IMPORTS, 
REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Production of seed cotton in the Re- 
public of the Philippines has decreased 
to less than 200,000 kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds) from the prewar 
level of about 500,000 kilograms. Cotton 
is grown in the Republic in small quan- 
tities in widely scattered areas and is used 
for home spinning. Production is not 
expected to increase significantly within 
the next few years as there is no or- 
ganized program for increasing output; 
the climate is unfavorable for high yields, 
except in restricted areas, and little re- 
search has been carried on for improve- 
ment of present varieties. 

The only mill in operation has 20,000 
active spindles but expects to have 10,000 
more operating by October 1947. 

Cotton consumption during 1947 is es- 
timated at from 8,000 to 10,000 bales. 
Imports are to come from the United 
States with the exception of 1,000 bales 
purchased from Brazil. 

Sufficient looms are in working condi- 
tion to weave all yarn produced. Some 
yarn is sold to small home weavers, who 
account for a sizable percentage of cloth 


production. Yarn is also imported for 
home weaving. 
Current supplies of textiles are re- 


ported adequate for present 
ments, but prices are high. 


require- 
Over-stocks 


of cotton cloth and ready-made cloth. 
ing are reported on hand. There has 
been increased use in some items of 
ready-made garments, particularly men’s 
wear, obtained from army surp!us, 

Imports of raw cotton and textiles of 
all classes in 1946 were valued at 
132,000,000 pesos as compared with 
52,000,000 pesos in 1940, the difference 
attributed to increased prices rather 
rather than greater quantity, 

Imports of standard types of cloth jp 
1946 as compared with 1940 (shown jp 
parentheses) follow: Cotton piece goods 
83,000,000 square yards (116,000,009 
square yards) ; linen, 63,000 square yards 
(1,200,000 square yards) ; woolen, 262,009 
square yards (897,000 square yards) ; silk 
28,000 square yards (92,000 square 
yards). In addition to commercia] jm- 
ports, the Republic received an assign. 
ment of textiles from Japan. Commer- 
cial imports came mainly from the 
United States, although a small amount 
of cloth was imported from Mexico. Im- 
ports of linen were from the United 
Kingdom and Belgium, and silk from 
the United States, except 4,000 square 
yards from China. 


IMPORTS INTO TURKEY 


Imports of cotton fabrics and yarns 
into Turkey in 1946 amounted to 3,404 
000 kilograms (fabrics, 2,083,000 kilo- 
grams, and yarns, 1,321,000 kilograms) 
compared with 4,082,000 kilograms in 
1945. For the 5-year period 1935-39, im- 
ports of these commodities averaged 
15,615,000 kilograms, cotton fabrics com- 
prising 11,035,000 kilograms and yarn, 
4,580,000 kilograms. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 
NEW RAYON FAcTorRY, EGYPT 


Egypt’s new rayon factory at Kafr 
Dawar, Lower Egypt, is nearing comple- 
tion and is scheduled to begin produc- 
tion by October 1947. Four engineers 
and other technicians from the United 
States are in Egypt assisting in the erec- 
tion and starting of the plant; other 
technical specialists are expected in the 
near future. 

Initial output of the factory will be 
5,000 kilograms per day of viscose rayon 
yarn, followed by staple-fiber production 
of 5,000 kilograms per day and cellophane 
production of 1,000 kilograms per day. 
Staple-fiber and cellophane production 
will probably be adequate to meet domes- 
tic demand, but it is expected that fila- 
ment rayon production will have to be 
increased. Prewar and present rate of 
consumption indicate a demand of be- 
tween 7,000 to 10,000 kilograms per day of 
filament rayon yarn. 

At first, cellulose will be imported but 
later domestic cotton linters will prob- 
ably be utilized as raw material. 


(Continued on p. 35) 
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Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Division, 


Office of International Trade 


Simplon-Orient: Express 
Resumes International Service 


Through rail service from Istanbul to 
London was resumed on May 8, 1947, 
when the Simplon-Orient Express left 
Istanbul, reestablishing a famous service 
which had ceased to operate during the 
war years. Although it was reported in 
Ulus, semiofficial Ankara newspaper, that 
only 16 passengers were carried on the 
first trip of the postwar Express, it is 
expected that the service will be more 
widely utilized in the future. 

Three factors exist, however, which 
may serve to limit travel by this means. 
The first is the greatly increased price of 
fares over prewar rates, the second the 
probable difficulty in obtaining visas for 
certain Balkan countries, and the third 
the fact that, while through tickets may 
be purchased in Turkish liras, it is first 
necessary to obtain a permit from the 
Ministry of Finance. In effect, this will 
restrict travel by non-Turkish citizens on 
the Simplon Express to persons who can 
show that an equivalent sum in foreign 
exchange has been brought into the 
country. 

The new schedule for the north-bound 
trip calls for a train to leave Istanbul 
every Tuesday, Friday, and Sunday at 
7:00 p. m., and arrive at Paris (Lyon 
Station) at 9:00 a. m. on the following 
Saturday, Tuesday, and Thursday. The 
Express continues on to London, where it 
arrives at 7:50 p. m. the same day. 


Air France Inaugurates 
Madagasear-Mozambique Route 


Air France inaugurated service be- 
tween Madagascar and the Portuguese 
Colony of Mozambique on May 27, 1947. 
The new service connects the important 
islands in the Indian Ocean—Madagas- 
car, Reunion, Mauritius, Seychelles—with 
East and South Africa and thence with 
North Africa and Europe via Cairo. Calls 
are made at Lourenco Marques, Beira, 
and Lumbo, which serves the port of 
Mozambique. Service is on a fortnightly 
basis, with planes starting from Tanana- 
rive, proceeding to Lumbo, and continu- 
Ing south to Lourenco Marques, where 
they arrive on Tuesdays at 10:00 a. m. 
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and start their return trip at 6:00 a. m. 
the next day. 

The maximum number of passengers 
to be carried at one time will be 12, in ad- 
dition to the crew. The passenger fare 
from Lourenco Marques to Tananarive, 
or return, is US$155. A 10-percent re- 
duction is granted on round-trip tickets. 
The local Portuguese State-controlled 
air service, DETA, acts as sole agent in 
Mozambique for Air France. DETA and 
Air France are also perfecting an ar- 
rangement whereby passengers can book 
passage from Lourenco Marques to 
Europe by way of the French air line. 


British East Africa 
Reduces Air-Mail Rates 


New air-mail postage rates became ef- 
fective in Kenya, Uganda, and Tangan- 
yika, British East Africa, on June 1, 1947, 
according to the American Vice Consul at 
Mombasa, Kenya Protectorate. The 
postage rate to the United States is re- 
duced by more than a third, and this 
country is being added to the list of 
countries to which the ‘‘air letter’ form 
may be sent. 


Additional Plants Increase 
Electric Power in Iraq 


There has been an acute shortage of 
electric power throughout Iraq for many 
years. The one 10,000-kilowatt plant in 
operation in Baghdad, the capital city, 
was inadequate to satisfy the needs of a 
population of 450,000. An additional 
plant generating 6,000 kilowatts is being 
installed, and a third plant of 12,000 kilo- 
watts has been ordered in the United 
Kingdom. 

The Baghdad Light & Power Co. serves 
30,000 consumers and is now increasing 
that number at the rate of 400 a month. 
There is still a backlog of about 4,000 
would-be users who have electrical in- 
stallations but no power. 


House of Assembly Votes 
To Abandon Bermuda Railway 
After operating the Bermuda Railway 


for little more than 1 year at losses 
around £4,000 per month, the House of 
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Assembly on May 26, 1947, voted 17 to 
13 to abandon the railway. 

In the absence of busses to transport 
the residents from each end of the 
Colony, the railway will be kept in oper- 
ation until busses arrive from England. 

It is believed that the service to the 
western end of the island can be sus- 
pended by the end of the present year, 
since there is already a ferry service to 
transport workers to H. M. Dockyards. 
This service also extends to several 
points along the western shore and, prior 
to the construction of the railway in 
1932, was patronized by many who now 
use the railway. 

The Eastern portion of the railway is 
likely to continue in operation until well 
into 1948, as present indications are 
that it will be impossible to obtain suf- 
ficient busses before June of 1948. 

The railway tracks will be cleared, and 
it is possible that the right-of-way, or 
present roadbed, will become a public 
highway for heavy motor traffic, thereby 
keeping heavy trucks off the main high- 
ways which are narrow and tortuous. 


Czechoslovak-Hungarian Lines 
Interchange Air Services 


On June 16 the Czechoslovak Airlines 
and Maszovlet, the Hungarian airline, 
began operations between Prague and 
Budapest, with stop-over at Bratislava. 
The schedule provides for two round 
trips weekly by each airline. The 
Czechoslovak Airlines make the flight be- 
tween the two capitals in 2 hours and 25 
minutes, including a 30-minute stop at 
Bratislava. Fares are as_ follows: 
Prague to Budapest, 1,800 Czechoslovak 
crowns ($36); Round trip, 2,880 crowns 
($57.60). 


Use of Electricity Restricted 
in Guanajuato, Mexico, Area 


The Mexican Ministry of Economy has 
found it necessary to put in force certain 
regulations restricting the use of electric- 
ity in the Quanajuato region of Mexico, 
which has been severely affected by 
drought. 

Under these regulations, no electricity 
is to be used for the purpose of refrigera- 








tion, heating, and air conditioning except 
when such use is for the conservation of 
food, or forms part of a continual in- 
dustrializing process that contributes to 
the well-being of the people. The use of 
electricity is prohibited for outdoor ad- 
vertising, and for exterior use by shows 
and theaters and similar buildings, ex- 
cept when such use is less than 150 watts. 
Street lighting must be kept to a mini- 
mum, and all domestic and commercial 
uses must be decreased by at least 25 
percent. The regulation also gives de- 
tails as to the time current may be used 
by certain industries, and for the pump- 
ing of water for irrigation purposes. 

The violation of the regulation will re- 
sult in the consumers’ electric supply 
being cut off. (A complete translation 
of the regulation is on file in the Public 
Utilities Section of the Transportation 
and Communications Division, Office of 
International Trade.) 


Government Guarantees 
Chilean Rail Obligations 


According to Chilean Law No. 8778, 
published in the Official Gazette of June 
7, 1947, the President of the Republic is 
authorized to guarantee on behalf of the 
State promises to pay which may be con- 
tracted by the State Railways for acquisi- 
tions pertaining to the renovation of its 
equipment and installations, or pertain- 
ing to the increase of its capital, up to an 
amount not higher than US$12,000,000. 


Rhodesian Government 
Agrees To Buy Railways 


The Southern Rhodesian Government 
has provisionally agreed to purchase the 
entire issued share capital of the Rho- 
desia Railways from the Rhodesia Rail- 
ways Trust for £3,159,000, according to 
the American Legation at Pretoria, South 
Africa. Although the railways traverse 
Northern Rhodesia and Bechuanaland as 
well, it appears that no vital interests of 
these two territories make it necessary 
to participate with Southern Rhodesia in 
the purchase. On April 30, 1947, the 
Southern Rhodesian Legislative Assem- 
bly passed the Prime Minister’s motion 
that “this House approves of the pur- 
chase of the Rhodesia Railways, Ltd.” 
by 19 votes to 11, after a division had 
been called for by the Liberal Party. The 
Liberal Party amendment which de- 
manded a referendum was lost with sim- 
ilar voting. 


India’s New Hydroelectric 
Projects Well Under W ay 


Twelve important new hydroelectric 
projects may be completed in India with- 
in the next 3 years, according to a state- 
ment by the Secretary of the Works, 
Mines and Power Department, before a 
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Motor-Transport Facilities of Italy 


Good progress has been made in the reconstruction of the Italian network of national highways, 
but at the present rate of progress complete restoration will not have been achieved before 1949 6, 
1950, according to the American Embassy in Rome. 

By 1940, the Italian roads, as a result of more than 10 years of considerable activity over the 
whole network of 13,740 miles, had attained a very high degree of progress and efficiency, This 
permitted fast speeds and intense traffic with adequate safety. 

The work included the reconstruction of the subformations, improvement of gradients and 
curves, banking of curves, widening and surfacing with bitumen or asphalt. The le neth of roads 
thus treated totaled 9,118 miles; the remaining 4,621 miles, although only macadamized, had also 
been radically improved in other respects. A very extensive scheme of road signs had beep 
developed, and 222 level crossings had been eliminated. Other deviations totaling 186 miles had 
been built in order to bypass built-up areas, to increase the radius of curves, or to avoid steep 
gradients. 

War damage was very heavy and may be summarized as follows: 


Meters} 
Heavy damaged sections of roads ‘ 8, 256, 699 
Ditches obstructed , ; aces 272, 185 
Road curbs destroyed 27, 660 
Sections of tunnels damag red and unservice ~ab le. 24, 977 
Sections of masonry retaining walls destroyed 175, 280 
Large and small bridges destroyed or heavily damaged 2, 944 


Reconstruction was started to meet military requirements as soon as the leading troops had 
passed, but very often temporary measures were adopted by the advanced parties. Later the 
Regional Military Authorities used the services of the “Compartimenti” Offices of the Italian Road 
Organization, known as ANAS (Azienda Nazionale Autonoma Strade Statali), 
charge of the entire road reconstruction project. 

A large proportion of road surfaces have been restored to their prewar efficiency, tunnels have 
been cleared, and retaining walls have been rebuilt. A total of 1,750 bridges have 
reconstructed, and work is in progress on an additional 296. 

The reconstruction program of the ANAS is directed first of all to the complete elimination 
of war damage. In addition, it plans to carry out other work with the object of making progressive 
improvements, which were interrupted by the war. The 
estimated at about 25,000,000,000 lire spread over 3 years—that is, up to the end of June 1949, 

It is estimated that, by the end of 1949, some 9,952 miles of roads will be completely restored 
and surfaced with bitumen or asphalt, more level crossings will be eliminated, and additional by- 
passes constructe d to avoid built up areas. 

Italy’s fleet of transport trucks already exceeds that of 1939; the total number in circulation 
is about 140,000 against about 100,000 in 1939. It should be noted, however, that a large proportion 
of the trucks in use at present have a capacity of less than 2 tons, because many private motor cars 
were converted into small trucks and vans. Before the war, 
numbered about 60,000; today there are about 90,000 
increased to 15,000 as compared with 14,000 prewar. 

Prewar 
as follows: 


which now has 


already been 


total expense for the entire program is 


trucks of less than 2 tons capacity 
Vehicles of over 4 tons capacity have 


and present-day figures for other types of motor vehicles in circulation in Italy are 


Prewar Present 

Motorcars 250. 000 120. 000 

Motoreveles 130, 000 30, 000 

Busses 9 OOO 5. 000 
About 13,424 trailers are reported to be in circulation, with an average capacity of 6.3 tons, 


and an estimated 15,039 motorvans with an average capacity of 1 ton. 

The average mileage of motorcars is estimated at 6.220 miles per year, that of 
busses at 18,660 miles, and of Diesel-motor busses at 24,880 miles annually. The 
for trucks is approximately 6,220 per year if gasoline Bo n and 18,660 miles if equipped with Diesel 
motors. These distances are based upon the allocation of the various types of fuel. 

A motorcar or gasoline-driven truck cannot cover more than 249 to 311 miles per month with 
the “gas” allocated to it, but with regard to Diesel oil the situation is somewhat better. The 
monthly allocation of the latter is about 500 liters (1 liter=0.26 gallons), with which a large truck 
bout 933 mile Ss. 

The movement of international freight traffic by road is somewhat restricted between Italy and 
neighboring The principal ones are: 

(1) An almost complete absence of trade agreements until recently 

(2) The present situation as regards the Italian commercial budget This is affected by the 
financial and economic situation, by present international relations, and by the high cost of read 
transport as compared with other means of transportation 

International motor transport is generally irregular and infrequent, and is carried out mostly 
under short-term import licenses granted by foreign countries. 


gasoline-driven 
average mileage 


can covera 


countries for various reasons. 


‘1 meter=3.3 feet 








meeting of the Central Assembly early in 
1947. These projects are: (1) Moyar 
Scheme (Madras); (2) Rasul Scheme; 
(3) Nagal Project, which is part of the 
Bhadra Project in Punjab; (4) Sarda 
Scheme; (5) Mohemmadpur Scheme 
(United Provinces); (6) Nizamsagar 
Scheme (Hyderabad); (7) Jog Scheme 
(first stage); (8) Jog Scheme (second 


stage) (Mysore): (9) Manipur Scheme 
(Manipur); (10) Papanasam Extension 
(Madras); (11) Jogindernagar Extension 
(Punjab); and (12) Pallivasal Scheme 
(second stage) (Travancore) 

The secretary further stated that 20 
hydroelectric power projects are at pres- 
ent under investigation by the various 
Provinces and States in India. These 
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if 


governments will doubtless consider the 
yarious aspects of the projects, including 
the cost, before putting them into execu- 


tion. 


Newfoundland Releases 
Air-Traffie Figures 

Total air-line traffic through the in- 
ternational airport at Gander, New- 
foundland, amounted to 1,387 planes dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1947, according 
to a report from the American Consulate 
General at St. John’s. 

In comparison with the traffic through 
the airport during the last quarter of 
1946, the number of landings declined 
approximately 17 percent. The decrease 
is attributed almost entirely to weather 
conditions during the months January to 
March, inclusive. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines 
Shows Deficit for 1916 


The 1946 annual report of the Trans- 
Canada Air Lines (TCA) reveals that 
sharp gains in operating revenues, par- 
ticularly passenger revenue, were more 
than offset by increased operating ex- 


penses. A drop in air-mail revenue, ex-' 


pansion of routes and services, and the 
high cost of materials all added up toa 
deficit of $1,115,256 for 1946, as compared 
with a profit of $32,772 in 1945. 


Dutch Air Line Increases 
Scheduled Trips to Uruguay 


The Uruguayan Government recently ° 


authorized the Royal Dutch Airlines 
(KLM) to increase the frequency of its 
round trips between the Netherlands and 
Uruguay to two per week. The enabling 
decree stated that the increase in service 
was warranted by the increase in traffic 
accommodated by KLM 


Tientsin’s Upped Electricity 
Output Still Below Prewar 


Repairs to the generators of the No. 
1 Tientsin, China, plant of the Chi Pei 
Power Co. were completed in May fol- 
lowing the arrival of needed equipment 
from the United States. While the 
nightly blackout of Tientsin has been 
Suspended, the power plants of the city 
require additional rehabilitation before 
they can be expected to regain their pre- 
war efficiency. 


London Urban Transport 
Reaches Record Volume 


The Annual Report of the London Pas- 
Senger Transport Board for 1946 shows 
that the daily average of travelers on 
busses, subways, and tramcars last yeal 
was 11,700,000 as compared with the pre- 
war daily average of 10,400,000. Miles 
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run by London Transport for 1946 were 
578,925,000 as opposed to 573,376,000 
during the prewar period. 

The American Embassy in London ad- 
vises that several of the reasons given for 
this increase in traffic concern the never- 
ending search of housewives for com- 
modities in short supply and the ‘‘excep- 
tional volume of pleasure travel’ due 
directly to reaction from the war. Others 
are attributed to the returning evacuated 
staffs, the continuation of gasoline ra- 
tioning, and the scarcity of motor cars. 
During the year under review only 225 
out of the 745 new busses on order were 
delivered. 


Saudi Arabian Airline 
Increases Trips to Cairo 


Effective June 17, the Saudi Arabian 
Airline increased its service from one to 
two trips each way weekly between Jidda 
and Cairo. Saudi Arabian planes now 
leave Cairo on Tuesdays and Saturdays 
for Jidda and Dhahran, and provide the 
return service on Wednesdays and Sun- 
days. 

The Saturday plane from Cairo con- 
tinues from Jidda to Riyadh, Saudi Ara- 
bia, and Dhahran on the same day, 
while the Tuesday plane continues to 
Dhahran via the Saudi Arabian towns of 
Taif, Riyadh, and Hasa. The Sunday 
plane from Dhahran proceeds to Cairo 
via Riyadh and Jidda on the same day. 
On Wednesdays, the flight from Dha- 
hran is routed via Hasa, Riyadh, and 
Taif to Jidda, where an overnight stop 
is made. The flight to Cairo from Jidda 
is continued on Thursday morning. 


British European Airways 
Keleases Operational Data 


The British European Airways Cor- 
poration (BEAC) has released the fol- 
lowing operational statistics for the 
months of March and April, 1947: 


Chilean Railroad Granted 
20-Percent Rate Increase 

The Concepcion-Curanilahue' Rail- 
read in Chile has been authorized to 
increase its rates by 20 percent, ac- 
cording to the American Embassy at 
Santiago. This is only one of Several 
rate-increase authorizations which are 
expected in the fairly near future for 
Chilean railroads, including the north- 
ern and southern networks of the State 
Railways. The publication of an en- 
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The project is one of the largest in 
Egypt at present and is attracting con- 
siderable attention. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
ExPoRT OF ABACA, GUATEMALA 


Exports of abaca (Manila fiber) from 
Guatemala in 1946 amounted to 1,854 
short tons as compared with 2,258 tons 
in 1945 and 542 tons in 1944. All ship- 
ments went to the United States. 

Abaca first appears as a separate item 
in Guatemalan customs records for the 
year 1946. Figures covering previous 
years were obtained from trade sources. 





abling decree for rate increases on be- 
half of the last-named is expected 
mementarily. 


Helsinki Plans To Raise 
Its Electricity Rates 


Electricity rates in the city of Hel- 
sinki, Finland, are expected to be ad- 
vanced 50 percent because of the added 
expenditures of the Municipal Electric 
Works. Losses for the first quarter of 
1947 amounted to 40,000,000 Finnish 
marks. If the decision to raise the rates 
is made by the Price and Wage Council 
and the City Council, the increase will 
be retroactive to May 1, 1947, according 
to the American Legation in Helsinki. 


Decline in Canadian 
Electricity Output 


Canadian production of electricity in 
April fell below that in March 1947, ac- 
cording to statistics just released by the 
Transportation and Public Utilities 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics at Ottawa. The amount of power 
exported to the United States during 
April increased slightly over March ex- 
ports, but the consumption of primary 
power for the same period declined, as 
shown below: 


fiom March April 
1947 1947 
Production, in 1,000 kilowatt 
hours 3, 956, 765 3, 727, 245 
Exports of electricity to the United 
States, in 1,000 kilowatt-hours 183, 125 186. 580 
Canadian consumption of primary 
power (less exports and second- 
iry power 3, O61, 729 , 969, 135 





Mexico will prohibit the cutting and 
harvesting of the candelilla plant for a 
period of 1 year, beginning May 1, 1947, 
according to the foreign press. 
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Packaging Exhibition, Paris 


A Packaging Exhibition will be held in 
Paris from October 2 to 12, 1947. It will 
take place in a large building covering 
approximately 100,000 square feet, lo- 
cated at the Porte de Versailles. The 
Exhibition will be divided into sections 
grouping the different packaging equip- 
ment and materials. According to the 
organizers, it will be patronized by the 
foremost European concerns interested 
in investigating modern, up-to-date 
methods of packing, wrapping, and han- 
dling of their goods. 

The Exhibition Management is eager 
to have interested American firms ex- 
hibit at that show. Visitors from the 
following countries are expected: France, 
North Africa, England, Belgium, The 
Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
Finland, Switzerland, Italy, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Portugal. 

For reservation of space and further 
details, apply to Salon de L’Emballage, 
40 Rue du Colisée, Paris (8). 


World Fairs in Europe 


Great Britain, Belgium, and France 
have notified the International Exhibi- 
tions Bureau of their intention to hold 
large international expositions of the 
“world fair’ type. Belgium had origi- 
nally reserved the year 1950, Great Brit- 
ain 1951, and France 1953. But Belgium 
and Great Britain will be unable to carry 
through their original plans for 1950 and 
1951, respectively, and would like to have 
dates reserved a few years later. The 
Belgian delegate expressed his country’s 
willingness to accept 1953 if France 
would relinquish its reservation of 1953. 
If not, 1955 will be acceptable to Belgium. 


St. Erie’s Fair. Stockholm 


The Fifth Annual International In- 
dustrial Fair known as the St. Eric’s 
Massan will be held in Stockholm from 
August 23 to September 7, 1947, under 
the auspices of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the City of Stockholm. Accord- 
ing to a report received from the Ameri- 
can Legation at Stockholm, last year’s 
fair proved a definite success, with 1,300 
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exhibitors from 13 different countries and 
sales totaling 120,000,000 Swedish crowns. 

It is estimated that there will be ap- 
proximately 300,000 visitors to the Fair. 
All available exhibit space has already 
been leased. Fourteen foreign countries 
will participate officially. In addition, 
individual firms from Great Britain, the 
United States, and the British Occupa- 
tion Zone of Germany will have exhibits. 
Approximately 450 Swedish and 600 to 
700 foreign companies will display their 
products at the St. Eric’s Massan. 

Inquiries by interested firms should be 
addressed to St. Eric’s Massan, Stock- 
holm 5, Sweden. 


International Exhibitions 
Bureau 


A meeting of the above-named Bureau 
was held at the Internationa! Chamber 
of Commerce in Paris on June 10, 1947: 
Out of the 17 member countries, 13 were 
present at the meeting, while 6 countries, 
among them Great Britain and the 
United States, sent observers to that 
meeting. The International Exhibitions 
Bureau (Bureau International des Ex- 
positions) was set up on the basis of the 
Convention Relating to International Ex- 
hibitions of 1928, the object of which was 
to limit the frequency of international 
exhibitions. 

The United Kingdom in 1944 de- 
nounced the Convention of 1928 mainly 
because of the number of countries ad- 
hering to the Convention was insufficient 
and the absence of such important gov- 
ernments as that of the United States 
tended to invalidate the purpose of the 








Forthcoming Fairs and 
Exhibitions Abroad 


\ revised list of forthcoming fairs and exhi 
bitions abroad has been compiled and is avail 
able in mimeographed torm to interested firms. 

Please address requests to Jacques Kun 
stenaar, Specialist in Charge, Fairs and Ex 
hibitions, Special Services and Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade, Room 
1524, Department of Commerce, Washington 
2 | ie 











Convention. The British Government 
feels, however, that an international con. 
vention to insure some regulation of the 
frequency and spacing of international] 
exhibitions of the world-fair type would 
be of definite value. The chairman an- 
nounced that steps were now being taken 
to bring other countries into the activj- 
ties of the Bureau. At the meeting, the 
desire was expressed that the Bureau be 
placed under the auspices of the United 
Nations, as it was previously under the 
League of Nations. 


Fur Show and Auction. 
Leningrad 


Fifty to 55 United States fur importers 
attended the Fur Show and Auction at 
Leningrad, in the Soviet Union. The 
goods to be sold at the auction were dis- 
played from July 11 to 21 and were to 
be auctioned off after that date. In ad- 
dition to buyers from the United States, 
fur importers from Canada, the United 
Kingdom, and some European countries 
have been represented at Leningrad. 

Until 1931, Russian fur sales were 
transacted either at the Leipzig Fur Fair 
and Auction or in London, or at fur ware- 
houses outside of the U. S. S. R. The 
first Russian Fur Fair and Auction was 
opened at Leningrad in 1931 and was 
increasingly successful 

This year's event is the first after an 
8-year interruption due to the war 


Show of Italian Wines, Siena 


The Chamber of Commerce, Industry, 
and Argiculture for the Province of Siena 
has announced that the Fifth Market 
Show of Select Italian Wines will be held 
in the city of Siena from August 3 to 
August 18, 1947. The show will include 
displays of selected Italian wines, by- 
products of wine, machines, utensils, 
and accessories used in the cultivation of 
grapes and in the production of wine, 
fertilizers, insecticides for grape vines 
and chemical products used in wine 
making, barrels, casks, and other exhibits 
of interest to the wine industry. 

The Chamber has extend a cordial in- 
vitation to American importers of Italian 
wines to attend the show. 
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Siam Takes Stock— 
Recording Some Gains 
Despite Obstacles 


(Continued from p. 5) 


LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 





mese production, industry, or transpor- 
tation, or for essential Government 
requirements, milk, milkfoods, and su- 
gar; petroleum oils and greases; agricul- 
tural tools and certain other metal 
products; locomotive, mining, rice-mill- 
ing, road-making, sawmill, and other 
machinery; certain classes of vehicles; 
paper; textiles; and certain miscellane- 
ous goods, such as batteries, containers, 
and radio receivers. 

Banking procedures were simplified ae 
with the announcement on March 20 


Latest available quotation 


Country Unit quoted ype of exchanat Approxi- 
that authorized banks would be permit- ; | 1945 (an- | 1946 (an-| May mate 
ted to export foreign currency, foreign pual nual 1947 one —." ane 


exchange, and letters of credit without currency 
permission from the Minister of Finance. i. 


Paper 1 





Preferential 73 8. 73 3.73 4.73 $0. 2681 June 12,1947 

Ordinary 41.2 4. 23 4.23 $1.23 2364 Do 

“he vreaa . Sione Auction 4.04 4.04 1.94 4.94 . 2024 Do 
Tin Agreement Signed Free market 104 109 “411 4.11 "2433 Do 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42. 42 12.42 42.42 | 42.42 0236 | May 31, 1947 
Another step, taken late in 1946, points Curb 59. 96 60.4 61.75 | 61.75 0162 Do 
he ‘elocat f . hie ~e Brazil Cruzeiro Official 16.50 16. 50 ( 
to the relocation of one more important Free market 19. 50 19. 42 18.72 |218.72 -0534 | June 4, 1947 
factor in Siam’s economy. Under the aia Special free market 20.00 20. 00 (3) (3) 
a : Chile Vt Special 19, 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 0516 | May 31, 1947 
International Tin Regulations, Siamese Export draft 25. 00 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 0400 Do. 

Free market 32,2 +4. 86 } 6 NT ) 
production of tin-in-ore had increased to. “py ped os 4 = ~ vs = _— ae 
more than 16,000 tons before the war, Cone psc nei a a. ‘= a te a “t 

wk of Republic 1. 76 1. 7¢ 1.76 1.755 OOS Do 
and when the country was occupied by Curb 183 | °*1,82 *1.92 1. 925 .5195 | Dee. 31,1946 
Costa Ric ( I Uneontrolles 5. 6 5 ). 16 LZ 567 © 947 
the Japanese considerable stocks were ; Daeteot r * ~ r = a . - + 4 oe A sla 
on hand. While annual production dur- Cuba Pe Free 1. 00 1. 00 1.00 | 1.00 1. 0000 Do 
Ecuador Sucre Central bank (oft 13. 77 14. 66 13. 50 13. 50 O741 May 31,1947 
ng the course of the war was appre- cial | , 

. Hondur Lempir Ofticial ) ) 2 2 : n 7 
ciably below the 1940 figure, it was not ost cog Soe seen a oc ee Be te oe 
negligible. British and Australian mine Nicaragua Cordot — ul 00 5. OO) 5. 00 5. 00 2000 June 21, 1947 

urb 6, 62 5.49 5, 20 5. 68 . 1761 0 
ywners and operators (prior to the war Paraguay Guat Official 3.12 3.12 3.12 3.12 .3205 | July 8, 1947 
Qi. ad heen c a ; Free 3. AN 3. 25 3. 27 3. 43 2915 Do 
slam had een content to have foreign- Peru Si Official 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 1538 June 28. 1947 
rs develop its mineral production) , es 87. 88 11.60 | 12.48 OR01 pe 
Salvador olon ree 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 . 4000 0. 
sought compensation for loss of this pro- Uruguay 1 Controlled 1.90 1.90 1. 90 1.90 5263 Do 
duction and stocks on hand when war a 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 5263 Do 
came. While no great physical damage ‘ : Co ee 1. 82 1. 785 1.785 | 1.785 5602 Do 
. nezuela toliva Controlled 5 3.35 3.35 3.35 . 2985 Do 
was sustained by mines during the war, Ire 35 3.35 3. 35 3. 35 2985 Do 
beyond looting and displacement of parts 
and supplies, there were many adminis- ae wre ae 7 ne mber 1946, Argentina, free market rate for April 
OO Aa, muary ugust average, 
trative and procedural problems to be Under law of October 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1942, 


: é . exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar 
ironed out before tin pl oduction could Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946 Che selling rate in the free market, which was reduced to 19.53 cruzeiros 


be resumed on any important scale per dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July 30, 1946, to 18.96 cruzeiros per dollar as the result of a decree law, 


‘ i . published July 27, 1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 9025 of February 27, 
Finally, on December 7, 1946, arrange- 1946, which tax had been included in the free market selling rate since February 28, 1946. On August 19, 1946, the selling 
> nn ‘ : : ae , rate in the free market was again reduced, this time to 18.72 cruzeiros per dollar 
ments were made to compensate Brit- Special free market abolished by decree-law No. 9025, effective February 28, 1946. 
ish and Australian owners and operator , Disponibilidades propias (private funds 
f ie I - Effective March 4, 1947 charges amounting to 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar, which represented the difference 
or losses sustained by them. anda short- between the basic sell rate for dollars of 13.50 sucres per dollar and the Central Bank’s effective selling rate of 15.04 
ere wr dollar ere olishec he sy e time, however, equivalen ges ‘re placer j Ort and exen ge 
term agreement was reached with Great word tions, ee a 
Britain, Australia, and the United States, - © carn “ unit instituted as of November 8, 1943 
tab wd December 4, 1445 
which intended to facilitate the exporta- Fun 46 to January 4, 194 
tion of tin from Siam malemee ne ay SP 


Main provisions of the tin agreement 
Specified that a four-member commis- 
sion Would be named to aid the move- 





United Kingdom. 


Ment of stocks of Siamese tin and tin 
concentrates into world trade channels: 
Siamese metal would be shipped in com- 
pliance with the Combined Tin Com- 
mittee allocations; the United States 
would be allocated 2.000 tons of tin metal 
for 1946 and would probably secure ad- 
ditional 1947; Siamese 
stocks of tin concentrates and new pro- 
duction would be purchased in equal 
amounts by the United States and the 


quantities in 


July 19, 1947 


Prices paid for Sia- 
mese tin would be on a basis equivalent 
to prices in Malaya, then £370 but since 
raised to £426 ex smelter. This agree- 
ment, originally effective to March 31, 
1947, was subsequently extended to June 
30. 


Teak Claims Settled 
Administrative and procedural prob- 


lems likewise faced the Siamese teak in- 
dustry. While teak has for many years 


been an important source of revenue to 
the Siamese Government, the teak in- 
dustry was developed largely by foreign 
capital. When war came, approximately 
86 percent of Siam’s teak production was 
in the hands of European companies, 
chief among which were four large Brit- 
ish companies, one Danish, and one 
French. The remaining portion, with 
the exception of about 1 percent held by 
the Siamese Forestry Department, was 
held by individual Siamese. 








Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


Note.—Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable 
transfers in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 

Compiled in the Areas Branch, Office of International Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 
by the Federal Reserve Board. 





Country Monetary unit 
Australia Pound: 
Official. ___- 
Free-..-- 
Belgium ___ Franc. -_.. y 
Canada... -- Dollar 
Official _. 
Czechoslovakia Koruns_____. 
Denmark_-__-__- Krone. 
France (metropolitan) - Franc. ---. 
ele SERRE 
Netherlands eats eee Guilder 
New Zealand_-____- 7 Pounc - - 
SS | Krone__- 
“eae Escudo... 
South Africa Pound. 
SS Peseta 
Sweden_...__.__- Krona____- 
Switzerland _____ France 
United Kingdom_. Pound: 
Official __. 
Free _ - 





A verage rate Latest 
_ : A re - available 
quotation, 
1945 | 1946 June 1947 July 3, 
(annual) (annual) (monthly) 1947 
*$3. 2280 : : ee 
°3.2117 | $3. 2134 | $3. 2090 $3. 2090 
*. 0229 | . 0228 | - 0228 | - 0228 
| 

. 9091 . 9520 1. 0000 1. 0000 
. 9049 | . 9329 | 9159 | . 9997 
ane *. 0201 . 0201 . 0201 
eae ; * 2088 . 2087 . 2086 
*. 0197 . 0084 . 0084 . 0084 
3012 . 3016 . 3016 301 

*. 3793 . 3781 3775 3775 
3. 2346 3. 2263 3. 2218 3. 2218 
7 nies *. 2018 . 2016 2016 
* 0405 . 0403 . 0401 
3. 9905 | 4. 0050 4. 0075 4. 0075 
ee *. 0013 0913 . 0913 
*, 2586 2783 . 2783 
*. 2336 2336 . 2336 

*4. 0350 Fe See, Se Oa Se ‘ 
*4. 0302 4. 0328 4.0272 4. 0271 


*A verages of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified 





During the war, reportedly, the leases 
were operated by a semiofficial company, 
which controlled the assets of the for- 
eign companies and organized new ex- 
traction. The problem of claims of for- 
eign companies, therefore, arose at the 
time of liberation; and negotiations 
opened between the lessees and the Sia- 
mese Government. 

During the early months of 1946, there 
was an export ban on teak, in view of 
the fact that Siamese needs had not yet 
been adequately appraised and banking 
facilities for the conduct of foreign trade 
had not been restored. In May, the ex- 
port ban was eased, shipments remaining 
subject to export license and exchange 
control, and the first postwar exports 
were made from stocks held by Siamese 
operators. Shipments continued in the 
ensuing months, despite the fact that 
negotiations were continuing between 
the Government and the major teak 
companies. Exports for the year through 
the port of Bangkok (which represented 
a major part, if not all, of total exports) 
were valued at more than 29,000,000 baht. 

Finally, on December 21, 1946, the 
lengthy negotiations concerning war 
damages and losses of British companies 
drew to a close, with the signing of an 
agreement between the Siamese Govern- 
ment and the British teak lessees. The 
agreement provided, among other things, 
for the return of the leases to the lessees, 
along with all immovable and tangible 
assets situated outside the Province of 
Bangkok and in their possession on De- 
cember 7, 1941, and held in connection 
with the teak business. It provided also 
for the return of teak logs originating 
from areas covered by the leases, and for 
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the replacement of lost or damaged teak 
trees equal to those to be replaced. 

Replacement of teak trees was one of 
the main points calling for lengthy dis- 
cussions. The lessees reportedly expected 
cash payment for the trees lost or de- 
stroyed, while the Siamese felt that in 
such a case their frozen sterling assets 
should be applied. 

It has been reported through trade 
channels that the four large British teak 
companies would recover their forest 
holdings in June 1947, in accordance with 
the December agreement It is under- 
stood that, during the early months of 
the year, the Teak Agency, a combined 
organization representing the four com- 
panies, conducted a resorting of logs in 
various localities, following which at 
least two new sawmills would begin full- 
scale operations. Relaxation of exchange 
controls on January 20, whereby teak ex- 
porters are now free to use freely 50 per- 
cent of foreign-exchange proceeds to pay 
for imports of goods of any kind, should 
also prove a stimulant to the entire teak 
industry. 


Rubber Production Rises 


Problems facing Siamese rubber pro- 
ducers were not nearly so complicated as 
those facing the country’s other major 
export industries. Beyond clearing rub- 
ber areas of weeds and vines, providing 
tapping tools, and procuring coagulants 
from abroad (when war ended there were 
virtually no coagulants in the country), 
physical rehabilitation of Siam’s 440,000 
planted acres was relatively simple. 
Since the larger part of Siam’s rubber 
output is from native small or plantation 
holdings, there were no large-scale ad- 


ministrative and procedural matters to 
settle. 

Rubber production decreased from 
more than 50,000 tons in 1940 to 2,009 
tons in 1946. Exports, which hag 
reached more than 46,000 tons in 194) 
dropped to zero in 1944. Of the more 
than 200 large estates (each with planteg 
area in excess of 100 acres), only a few 
were in continuous production during the 
war, although no actual war damage was 
sustained. Unlike rubber growers jp 
some other Asiatic areas, Siamese pro. 
ducers made little effort to accrue rubber 
stocks, which, at the end of hostilities, 
might have provided an important source 
of foreign exchange. Production in 1946, 
which started off slowly, reached approx. 
imately 20,000 tons, and current estj- 
mates for 1947 are from 50,000 to 55,000 
tons. 

Trade sources indicate that rubber 
shipments in 1946 amounted to 13,654,650 
kilograms (14,440 long tons) valued at 
45,124,137 baht, or about $4,500,000. 
United States figures show that during 
1946 the United States imported 7,400 
tons of Siamese rubber, and that ship- 
ments arriving during the first 4 months 
of 1947 amounted to slightly more than 
3,100 tons. In 1946, British Malaya re- 
corded imports of 10,636 tons of Siamese 
rubber, while nearly twice that amount, 
or 20,237 tons, arrived during the first 4 
months of 1947. 

One of the early decisions of the new 
cabinet, which followed closely upon the 
vote of confidence it received from the 
Congress, was to take steps to stimulate 
rubber production, in addition to liber- 
alizing controls on exports of this com- 
modity. The Cabinet also voted to take 
measures to improve the harbor on the 
southwest coast of Siam, in order that 
shipments might be made directly from 
that area 

The local rubber market recently ex- 
perienced a slump, prices of first-grade 
rubber having dropped appreciably dur- 
ing the first 2 weeks in June. The slump 
in the market is attributed in part to 
world rubber prices, which are deter- 
mined in large measure by the Malayan 
market. While a “tree rubber market” 
has been restored in Malaya, exchange- 
control restrictions, with which the rub- 
ber market is closely tied up, have not 
been liberalized. 


Foreign-Trade Pattern 


As yet it is not possible to get a full 
picture of Siam’s total foreign trade in 
1946, since Siamese statistics covering 
the last 3 months of the year have not 
been received. Official figures show, 
however, that during the first 9 months 
of the year, Siamese imports (excluding 
gold leaf, bullion, and coins) were valued 
at 343,431,331 baht, which, at prevailing 
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rates of exchange,’ amounted to US$31,- 
550,190, while exports for the same pe- 
riod (excluding gold leaf, bullion, and 
coins) had a total value of 276,394,459 
paht, or $25,486,152. 

Unofficial sources indicate that in the 
fourth quarter of the year, and notably 
in December, the volume of exports in- 
creased considerably, making a total 
value of 437,517,716 baht, with imports 
valued at 417,121,312 baht. According to 
these figures, shipments of rice totaled 
7,859,833 piculs, accounting for 275,821,- 
067 baht; 13,654,650 kilograms of rubber, 
45,124,137 baht; teak, 29,077,014 baht; 
other woods, 1,170,554 baht; 31 piculs of 
tin, 4,400 baht; and unspecified goods, 
83,858,745 baht. 

Revised United States figures show 
that in 1946 we exported goods and com- 
modities to Siam with a total value of 
$7,506,033, while our imports from that 
country were valued at $5,854,442. Fig- 
uring prominently in our shipments to 
Siam were tobacco and tobacco products, 
$2,223,664; cotton, wool, and other fiber 
manufactures and goods, $750,000; ma- 
chinery and vehicles, $911,217. 

By far the most important import from 


Siam was crude rubber, which accounted , 


for $3,978,809, followed by diamonds and 
other stones, cut and uncut, with total 
value of $1,366,412; tungsten ore and 
concentrates, $222,149; and other items 
including hides and skins and crude 
glycerine. 

Obviously, the restoration of some de- 
gree of order and plan to the country’s 
four important industries does not dis- 
pose summarily of all of Siam’s postwar 
economic problems, nor does it indicate 
the full measure of progress recorded 
in the first year and a half of peace. 
Prices are high, living costs being esti- 
mated by some sources at 13 times those 
in 1939; there is widespread black-mar- 
ket activity, not only in goods and com- 
modities but also in foreign currencies; 
smuggling has been taking piace on a 
large scale, particularly in rubber and 
rice; cases of various kinds of lawlessness 
have been in evidence among all classes: 
and there has been considerable criticism 
of the application of the trade and ex- 
change control system. 

The way has been prepared, however, 
for increased exports of Siamese goods, 
which should make possible procurement 
abroad of materials and goods for fur- 
ther improvement of the country’s trans- 
portation systems, for work on harbors 
and port installations, and for construc- 
tion of plant equipment needed to in- 
crease the country’s production of a wide 
variety of products. As urgent needs of 
the Government are met, more exchange, 
at the official, favorable rates, can be 





‘Rate of exchange Jan.—Apr. 1946: 1 baht 
US80.06667; May-—Dec 1946: 1 baht 
US$0.10075, 
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Spain.—The June 15, 1947, issue of the 
Boletin Oficial de la Propiedad Indus- 


trial, Madrid, contains the following ap- ° 


plications for registration of trade names 


No Spanish name 
— | Chemical and 
902. 562 and 202, 566_|/ 2USpens! preparations, 
’ ’ (Suspensilina | at 
preparations. 
202, 571 Oxisul 
arations. 
202, &72 Capsisul do 
202, 583 Lisisul do 
202, 584 Ammonsul do 


202, 622. . Reguerda 
acter. 
202, 641 Mercurid 


202, 738 Carter 


Intended to cover 


A novel or literary work of a psychological char- 


Radio receiving sets 
Feed and flour mills 





which are duplicates or imitations of 
American trade-marks or names. Oppo- 
sition must be filed within 2 months from 
the date of publication (August 15, 1947): 


American name 


pharmaceutical products and | Suspenso. 
disinfectants and  yeterinary 


Chemical products and pharmaceutical prep- | Oxidol. 


Capsolin. 

Lypsol. 

Ammomol. 

“Recuerda” is the name 
in Spain of the film 
“*Spellbound.”’ 
Mercury. 

Carter. 





made available to importers—restive un- 
der even the modified controls in effect 
at present. As goods are received, the 
tendency to utilize unauthorized chan- 
nels to dispose of commodities and pro- 
cure goods for speculative purposes may 
be expected to decrease. Prices of cotton 
textiles have recently dropped more than 
30 percent, it is reported, because of 
shipments which have arrived in some 
quantity. In normal times, Siam main- 
tains a favorable balance of trade and 
runs its domestic affairs on a sound fi- 
nancial basis. Most of the factors in 
this sound financial structure are inte- 
grated with the production, trade, and 
export of rice, rubber, teak, and tin. 

Siam’s ability to buy goods and com- 
modities from the United States in 1947 
depends more directly on its ability to 
export tin, teak, and rubber than on its 
rice program. With the exception of 
dollars received for exports of rice to the 
Philippines, the major share of foreign- 
currency proceeds from rice shipments 
is realized in sterling. While the export 
tax of £4 per ton is payable in either ster- 
ling or dollars, several countries which 
are important buyers of Siam’s rice pre- 
fer to use sterling, retaining dollar ex- 
change for their own purchases in the 
United States. 

In 1946 more United States commercial 
goods went into Siam than ever before in 
any preceding year, in addition to ap- 
preciable supplies of military surplus 
materials procured under the loan ar- 
rangement. Siam’s dollar position was 
enhanced by more than _ $8,000,000 
through the sale of gold to the Federal 
Reserve Bank in New York. Except for 
occasional measures of this sort, taken 


in time of urgent need to procure dollar 
exchange, that country’s ability to buy 
our goods will depend largely upon its 
ability to sell its goods, chiefly tin and 
rubber, to us. World aspects with re- 
gard to these commodities will go far 
toward determining our demand in these 
categories and toward laying the pattern 
of our more distant future export trade 
with Siam. 





State Colonies in Venezuela Take 
Native and Immigrant Families 


Julio Grooscors, new Director of Vene- 
zuela’s Institute of Immigration and Col- 
onization, has announced plans for set- 
tling 2,000 Venezuelan and immigrant 
families in colonies in the states of Cara- 
bobo and Yaracuy. Under a program of 
directed immigration,Mr.Grooscors said 
he hoped about 40 percent of those going 
to Venezuela would be agricultural work- 
ers. However, he pointed out that Vene- 
zuela also needs industrialists, skilled 
workers, and fishermen as well as 
farmers. 

The Institute already has arranged for 
the transportation of 15,000 immigrants 
during the second half of this year, with 
provision for perhaps another 15,000. 





The Union Oil Co. has announced the 
abandonment of its Santa Rosa, Para- 
guay, well at about 8,000 feet after having 
struck bedrock. The company will like- 
wise renounce its exploratory rights in 
the Santa Rosa area, which will enable 
the Government to open it for explora- 
tion by other firms. 


























Department of Commerce 
Field Service 


(July 1, 1947) 


Albuquerque, N. Mex., 203 W. Gold Ave. 
Atlanta 1, Ga., 50 Whitehall St.. SW. 
Baltimore 2, Md., 103 South Gay St. 
Boston 9, Mass., 2 India St. 


Buffalo 3, N. Y.. 117 Ellicott St. 

Butte, Mont., 14 W. Granite St. 
Charleston 3. 8. C., 18 Broad St. 
Charlotte 2, N. C., 112% E. Fourth St. 
Cheyenne, Wyo., 2002 Capitol Ave. 
Chicago 4, Il... 332 S. Michigan Ave. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio, Fourth and Race Sts. 


Cleveland 14. Ohio. Euclid Ave. at E. Ninth 
St. 


Dallas 2. Tex.. 11 14 Commerce St. 
Denver 2. Colo... 828 17th St. 
Detroit 26, Mich.. 230 W. Fort St. 


El Paso 7. Tex.. 12 Chamber of Commerce 


Bldg. 
Fargo, N. Dak., 621 First Ave., N. 
Hartford 1, Conn., 135 High St. 
Houston | 4, Tex., Fannin at Franklin St. 
Jacksonville 1, Fla... 311 W. Monroe St. 
Juneau, Alaska, Fourth and Seward Sts. 
Kansas City 6, Mo., 911 Walnut St. 


Los Angeles 12, Calif... 312 North Spring 
St. 


Louisville 1, Ky., Sixth and Broadway. 
Memphis 3, Tenn., Madison at Front St. 
Miami 32, Fla., 36 NE. First St. 
Milwaukee 3, Wis... 161 W. Wisconsin Ave. 


Minneapolis 1, Minn., Second Ave. S. and 
Third St. 


Mobile. Ala.. 308 Federal Bldg. 
New Orleans 12, La... 333 St. Charles Ave. 
New York I. N. ¥.. 350 Fifth Ave. 


Oklahoma City 2, Okla.. 901-905 Petro- 


leum Bldg. 
Omaha 2. Nebr., 105 5S. Sixteenth St. 
Philadelphia 2, Pa., 42 S. Fifteenth Si. 
Phoenix 8. Ariz., 234.N. Central Ave. 


Pittsburgh 19, Pa... Seventh Ave. and Grant 
St. 


Portland 4, Oreg.. 520 SW. Morrison St. 
Providence 3, R. L.. 24 Weybossett St. 
Reno, Nev., 50 Sierra St. 

Richmond 19, Va.. 801 E. Broad St. 

St. Louis 1, Mo., L114 Market St. 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 508 Post Office Bldg. 


San Francisco 11, Calif., Washington and 
Battery Sts. 


Savannah. Ga.. 218 U.S. Court House and 
Post Office Bldg. 


Seattle 4. Wash.. First and Marion Sts. 
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